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HOPKINTON CELEBRATION 
The Old Town Observes its One Hundred and Fiftieth: 


Anniversary 


Prominent among the several New 
Hampshire towns combining their Old 
Home Day observance, this year, 
with their one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary celebration, is the good old 
Merrimack County town of Hopkin- 
ton, once the rival of Concord in bus- 
iness importance, as well as in the 
candidacy for the location of the 
state capital, in which latter it might 
have been successful, as is reputed, 
had one of its own citizens been faith- 
ful to its interests. However, it 
remains a goodly town; is peopled by 
loyal, enterprising citizens, all the 
year round, and is the summer home 
of many more who find, in its healthy 
atmosphere and amid its beautiful 
scenery, an ideal vacation resort. 

Hopkinton was originally granted 
by the provincial legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, January 16, 1735, being 
Number 5 in a “line of towns” laid 
out between the Merrimack and 
Connecticut rivers. The proprietors 
were mostly citizens of Hopkinton, 
Mass., and the grant was subsequently 
called ‘‘New Hopkinton,” till its 
incorporation by the legislature of 
New Hampshire, January 11, 1765, as 
Hopkinton. Just when or by whom 
the first settlement was made is not 
definitely determinable, but tradition 
has it that one Joseph Potter was the 
first actual settler, locating here early 
in 1737. The first meeting of the 
proprietors, held in the township, 
occurred October 19, 1738, at the 
house of Henry Mellen, Joseph 
Haven being moderator, and Henry 


Mellen, clerk, who was also made 
chairman of a committee to lay out 
highways, among those ordered being 
one from Rumford (Concord) line to 
the ‘‘meeting house spot” (no church 
had been built, but a site had been 
located) and another to the Contoo- 
cook river, “‘on the west side of the 
meeting-house hill.” 

The settlement proceeded with 
reasonable rapidity, so that, in less 
than forty years, in 1775, there were 
1,085 inhabitants in the town, most 
of whom were, of course, engaged in 
agriculture, though in later years the 
excellent water-power at Contoocook 
and West Hopkinton was developed, 
and various manufacturing enter- 
prises engaged in, especially after the 
advent of the railroad, in 1850. 

Hopkinton has, in fact, always been 
regarded as one of the best agricul- 
tural towns in the state. The soil is 
generally strong and productive, and 
though the surface is uneven, most of 
the land is susceptible of cultivation. 
Some of the most successful and best 
known farmers of the state have been 
Hopkinton men, the late Joseph 
Barnard and James M. Connor being 
notable examples. Stock-breeding, 
dairying and fruit-growing have been 
leading specialties, and the two latter 
are yet extensively pursued. George 
M. Putnam’s “Mt. Putney Dairy,” 
for instance, has a wide reputation, 
and Robert T. Gould, of “Gould Hill 
Farm,” although not confined to that 
branch, has been especially successful 
as a fruit-grower. r. Gould, by the 
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way, is a descendant, in the fifth gen- 
eration, from Joseph Gould of Hop- 
kinton, Mass., one of the original pro- 
prietors, whose five sons settled in this 
town. Of these Gideon, the eldest, 
settled on Beech Hill. Among his 
descendants are Alfred J. Gould of 
Newport, and the editor of the GRaN- 
1TE Montuiy. Moses located on 
Gould Hill, and from him Robert T. 
descended, through Moses, Jr., and 
Captain Charles. Frank Cressy, presi- 
dent of the Concord Board of Trade is 
also a descendant of Moses; while 
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Mention of -Daniel Webster sug- 
gests the fact that many lawyers of 
prominence have been Hopkinton 
men. The town was once included in 
Hillsborough County, and was for 
many years a shire town jointly with 
Amherst, which made it a desirable 
location for members of the legal pro- 
fession. Baruch Chase, John Harris, 
Matthew Harvey and Horaee Chase, 
all eminent in their profession, were 
Hopkinton lawyers, though none of 
them natives of the town. John 
Harris was much in public life; was 
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Early Home of Grace Fletcher 


Edna Dean Proctor, the poetess, is a 
great-granddaughter of Elias, another 
of the Gould brothers. 

No church was erected in Hopkin- 
ton till 1766, although the first min- 
ister, Rev. James Scales, was settled 
in 1757. Rev. Elijah Fletcher, father 
of Grace Fletcher who was the wife of 
Daniel Webster, was the minister from 
1773 till 1786. The house in which he 
dwelt, and in which his daughter was 
born (January 16, 1782), is still stand- 
ing, but the old church, which was 
standing in a dilapidated condition a 
few years since, has disappeared. 


solicitor for Hillsborough County, 
Judge of Probate for both Hills- 
borough and Merrimack, and an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire. Matthew 
Harvey, a native of Sutton, who spent 
most of his professional life in Hop- 
kinton, was a Representative in Con- 
gress, governor of the state, and Judge 
of the United States District Court. 
Horace Chase, a native of Unity, who 
studied with Matthew Harvey, and 
practiced in Hopkinton many years, 
held many town offices, and was 
Judge of Probate many years, and 
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compiled and published the Probate 
Directory. He was particularly ac- 
tive and eminent in Free Masonry. 
Hamilton E. Perkins, though exten- 
sively engaged in other business, was 
an able lawyer in practice for several 
years, but was finally made Judge of 
Probate and removed to Concord, as 
did Judges Harvey and Chase. Most 
prominent among the later lawyers 
of the town, was Herman W. Greene, 
a native of ‘Hopkinton, son of Her- 
man H. Green, who practiced for 
some years in Boston, but finally 
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and Concord, was Judge of Probate 
for Merrimack County and postmas- 
ter of Concord; Clinton W. Stanley of 
Manchester, long eminent in practice 
and an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Alpheus R. Brown, 
long a distinguished member of the 
Massachusetts bar, residing in Lowell 
and Somerville, and Moses T. Clough 
of Troy, N. Y. 

Many prominent clergymen have 
been born in Hopkinton, perhaps the 
most distinguished having been the 
Rt. Rev. Carlton Chase, long bishop 
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House Built by Gideon Gould Before the Revolution, on Beech Hill 


located in his native town. He served 
in the legislature, was for five years 
solicitor of Merrimack county, and 
held various town offices. He was a 
vigorous speaker, and often heard on 
the stump. He was twice married, 
his first wife being Frances Adaline 
Willard, who died leaving one son— 
Willard T. Subsequently he mar- 
ried Anstis Irene Clark, by whom he 
is survived, his death occurring March 
1, 1896. 

Among lawyers born in Hopkinton 
and practicing elsewhere, were War- 
ren Clark; who practiced in Henniker 


of the Episcopal diocese of New 
Hampshire, born January 20, 1794, 
son of Charles and Sarah (Currier) 
Chase. Others of distinction include 
Rev. Franklin W. Fisk, an eminent 
clergyman and instructor, who be- 
came president of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, in 1887; Rev. Horace 
F. Brown, at one time president of the 
New Hampshire Conference of Bap- 
tist Ministers; Rev. Clarion H. Kim- 
ball, and Rev. Charles E. Harrington, 
D. D., the historian of the day for 
the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration. 
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Hopkinton’s first physician was 
John Clement who located on Putney’s 
Hill, and gained a wide practice and 
much popularity. He was followed 
by a line of worthy successors, too 
numerous to mention, the oldest 
resident physician now being Dr. 
George C. Blaisdell of Contoocook. 
Many sons of Hopkinton abroad, have 
been or are engaged in the medical 
profession, the most noted of all, 
perhaps, having been the late Dr. 
Charles P. Gage, long a leading phy- 
sician of Concord. 

Hopkinton has always ranked high 
from an educational point of view. 
It was in Hopkinton Village that 
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patronage, but was finally succeeded 
by a town high school, located in that 
village. 

Hopkinton has had its full share 
of influence in public affairs, and 
been creditably represented in all 
branches of the state government. 
It has had but one governor—Mat- 
thew Harvey—but another came of 
Hopkinton stock, Anthony Colby of 
New London, whose grandfather, of 
the same name, was one of the early 
settlers of the town. It has had 
several representatives in the Execu- 
tive Council, three at least serving 
inside of a single quarter of a century— 
Edward D. Burnham, Grosvernor A. 








View of Kearsarge Mountain from Gould Hill 


Master John QO. Ballard kept his 
famous private school, at which a 
large number of men who afterward 
became successful in life received in- 
struction, the school continuing for 
some thirty years from 1816. Hop- 
kinton Academy, established in 1827, 
continued for nearly half a century 
with varying degrees of success, and 
ranked at one time among the best 
secondary schools in the state, having 
more than one hundred and fifty 
pupils. The late Prof. Dyer H. 
Sanborn, one of the most famous 
educators of the state, was its princi- 
pal for a number of years. In 1856 
an academy was established in the 
village of Contoocook, and had for a 
number of years, a very considerable 


Curtice and Walter S. Davis; while 
no less than ten of its citizens have 
served in the State Senate—Joshua 
Bailey, Thomas W. Colby, Matthew 
Harvey, Bodwell Emerson, Nathaniel 
Knowlton, Abram Brown, John Burn- 
ham, Walter L. Davis, Arthur J. 
Boutwell, and William A., Danforth, 
the present incumbent. Its repre- 
sentation in the House of Represen- 
tatives has generally been able and 
at times most influential, especially in 
the earlier days. Matthew Harvey 
was Speaker of that body in 1818-20. 

Accustomed to the bearing and 
use of arms during the early years of 
the settlement, of necessity, for de- 
fence against the savages who made 
several attacks upon them before the 
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Revolution, killing some and taking 
others captive, the men of Hopkinton 
have done more than their full part 
in every emergency when military 
service has been required by the 
country. Twenty-seven Hopkinton 
soldiers fought at Bunker Hill, and 
more than a hundred, altogether, were 
actively in the service, at one time or 
another, during the Revolution. The 
patriotism of the town was fully 
demonstrated by the fact that 161 
of its male citizens over 21 years of 
age were signers of the famous “ Asso- 
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COMMODORE PERKINS 


The most distinguished son of Hop- 
kinton unquestionably, was that gal- 
lant officer of the United States Navy, 
Commodore George Hamilton Per- 
kins, son of Judge Hamilton Eliot 
and Clara Bartlett (George) Perkins, 
born October 20, 1836. His father 
was a native of Hopkinton, a promi- 
nent lawyer and man of affairs, resid- 
ing many years at Contoocook where 
he had a fine old homestead and one 
of the best farms in the county. 

Young George H. received his pre- 





Birthplace of Commodore George H. Perkins, Contoocook 


ciation Test.” Few towns in the 
state had as many men enrolled in the 
service in the War of 1812, as did 
Hopkinton, and the response to the 
call for defenders of the Union, in 
1861-5, was no less hearty and spon- 
taneous. It may properly be said, 
moreover, that no two New Hamp- 
shire men rendered more signal and 
efficient service in the Civil War 
than those distinguished sons of 
Hopkinton, Brigadier General Joab 
N. Patterson and Commodore George 
H. Perkins, in the military and naval 
forces of the republic respectively. 


liminary education in the Hopkinton 
and Gilmanton Academies, and under 
a private tutor, till his entrance to the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, in October, 1851, to which he 
had been given an appointment, 
through Congressman Charles H. 
Peaslee, and from which he graduated 
in 1856. 

After several brief periods of serv- 
ice on different vessels and various 
expeditions to the Isthmus of Panama, 
the Newfoundland fishing fields, the 
Mediterranean, and South America, 
he was, in 1858, appointed acting 
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master and served an the Sabine at 
Montevideo, and on the Sumter on a 
cruise on the African coast. He was 
promoted master, September 5, 1859, 
and lieutenant February 2, 1861, and 
ordered to the Cayuga, on which he 
was second in command. This vessel 
was made the flag ship, and Lieuten- 
ant Perkins, as pilot, led the first 
division of gunboats in the famous 
passage of Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip, April 24, 1862, the Cayuga 
receiving the first fire, passing under 
the walls of Fort St. Philip and sink- 
ing the Confederate steamer, Gover- 
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ordered north, but voluntarily as- 
sumed command of the monitor, 
Chickasaw, in the battle of Mobile 
Bay, where he captured the Con- 
federate armored ram, Tennessee, 
and was largely instrumental in the 
reduction of Forts Poweil, Gaines and 
Morgan. He was superintendent of 
ironclads at New Orleans, in 1865-6; 
executive officer of the Lackawanna, 
in the Pacific, 1866-9 and in the 
ordnance department at the Boston 
Navy yard, 1869-71. He was pro- 
moted commander, January 19, 1871, 
and was assigned to the command of 











Street View in Contoocook 


nor Moore, and the ram, Manassas. 
On the following morning it led the 
fleet up the river and received the 
surrender of New Orleans, Captain 
Bailey and Lieutenant Perkins walk- 
ing alone and unattended to the city 
hall. He was executive officer of the 
Cayuga from October, 1862 to June, 
1863, having been promoted lieuten- 
ant commander December 31, 1862. 
In June and July, 1863, he com- 
manded the gunboat New London, on 
the Mississippi, and ran the batteries 
at Port Hudson five times. He as- 
sisted in the blockade of Sabine Pass, 
and was in blockade duty on the 
Scioto off the coast of Texas from 
July, 1863 to April, 1864, when he was 


the store-ship Relief, conveying con- 
tributions to the French. Subse- 
quently he was on duty at Boston as 
ordnance officer and lighthouse in- 
spector. He commanded the A shuelot 
of the Asiatic squadron 1879-81; 
commanded the torpedo station at 
Newport, R. I., in 1882, March 10, 
of which year, he was promoted cap- 
tain. He commanded the Hartford of 
the Pacific station, 1885-86. He was 
placed on the retired list October 1, 
1891; and was promoted commodore 
on the retired list, May 9, 1896, for 
distinguished services during the re- 
bellion. He married, September 12, 
1870, Anna Minot Weld, daughter of 
William F. Weld of Boston. He died 
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in Boston, October 28, 1899, leaving 
a daughter, Isabel Weld—now Mrs. 
Larz Anderson of Brookline, Mass. 

Commodore Perkins was a loyal 
son of New Hampshire, and spent no 
little time, in his later years, within 
its borders, having developed a beau- 
tiful country estate in the town of 
Webster, not far from his birthplace, 
where the breeding of fine horses, for 
which he had a fondness, was a special 
diversion. 

An heroic statue of the Commo- 
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Hampshire villages. Its wide and 
splendidly shaded Main street and 
fine old houses are the admiration of 
all who pass that way. There were 
many spacious and substantial resi- 
dences built in town, outside the vil- . 
lage, many of which are now occupied 


_ as summer homes by former residents 


or other people, while elegant modern 
homes have been erected by others, 
who have found the town a most 
desirable vacation resort. Of the 
latter class is the fine summer home 





Baptist 


Episcopal 


Congregationalist 


Hopkinton Village Churches 


dore, a gift to the state, from his 
daughter, stands at the west front of 
the State House in Concord. 
Hopkinton Village, where, as has 
been mentioned, but for the defection 
of one of the town’s own leading citi- 
zens, the permanent capital of the 
state might have been established, 
was not only a place of considerable 
commercial importance a century 
ago, and later, but remains to the 
present time one of the most beautiful 
and attractive of our old-time New 





erected in the village a quarter of a 
century ago by Horace Gair Chase, a 
son of Judge Horace Chase, long a 
successful business man of Chicago, 
who died a year or two ago, and which 
is still held by the family. Louis M. 
Grant, a Chicago lawyer, son-in-law 
of Mr. Chase, has also recently built, 
on Gould’s Hill, commanding a mag- 
nificent view, one of the finest and 
most substantial summer homes in 
the state. Many people who have 
no homes of their own in the town, 
come here for their vacations, never- 
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theless, and are well eared for by 
those who find the business of enter- 
taining them both pleasant and prof- 
itable. The “Mount Lookout 
House,” on the slope of Putney’s 
Hill is the best known of several re- 
sorts patronized by this class. 





At the annual town meeting last 
March, the citizens of Hopkinton 
initiated a movement for a fitting 
celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of the town. On motion of Mr. 
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day. Various sub-committees were 
named to carry out the details of the 
work, the full list of committees being 
as follows: 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Frank I. Morrill, Chairman, 
Horace J. Davis, 

Willard T. Greene, 

George M. Putnam, 

J. Arthur Jones. 

RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE. — Rev. 


Lucian Kimball, Rev. F. M. Buker, 
Rev. 


E. T. Gough, Rev. C. L. 








View in Hopkinton Village 


Frank I. Morrill it was voted that 
such celebration be held, and the 
sum of $500 was appropriated to 
meet the expenses of the same. A 
General Committee was appointed to 
take full charge of the matter, fix the 
time and place and make the neces- 
sary arrangements. ~This committee, 
after due consideration, determined 
upon Sunday and Monday, August 
29 and 30, as the days for the celebra- 
tion, the same to be held at Hopkin- 
ton Village, appropriate religious exer- 
cises being held on Sunday, and the 
anniversary exercises proper on Mon- 


Snow, George Lord, Mrs. Delia A. 
Bonahan. 

Invitations.—C. C. Davis, Dr. 
Dodge, James O. Straw, Orren Fuller, 
Miss Carrie Carr, Joseph Clough, 
Mrs. Warren Barton, Robert T. 
Gould, Eben F. Dustin, Miss Rhoda 
F. Barnard, Mrs. Chas. Holmes, Geo. 
EK. Barnard, Edward G. Runnells, 
Henry H. Crowell, Mary Flanders, 
Elbridge G. Kimball, Mrs. Herman W. 
Greene, Miss Ellen Colby, Mrs. Alice 
Young, Miss L. A. C. Stanwood, Mrs. 
Carlos G. Hawthorn, Henry D. Dustin. 

RecEpTion.—Dr. Arthur W. Good- 
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speed, Gen. William M. Graham, Sr., 
Mrs. Robert Kimball, Dr. George C. 
Blaisdell, Mrs. Mary Clark Darrach, 
Miss Ellen C. Roberts, Arthur C. 
Huntoon. 

REFRESHMENTS.—Franklin P. John- 
son, Arthur Colby, Joseph Derry, 
Mrs. Margaret Kimball, Mrs. Henry 
Eaton, Mrs. Mary E. Gueren, Mrs. 
Noyes Johnson, Parker Flanders. 

Music.—Mrs. W. T. Green, Mrs. 
Dexter Ladd; Mrs. Vira C. Derry, 
Mrs. Geo. Barnard, Mrs. W. N. 
Davis, Mrs. Geo. Butman, Miss 
Gladys L. Davis, Mrs. Chas. Dalby, 
Mrs. D. F. Fisk, Mrs. Jessie Johnson. 

Grounps.—Eugene Dunbar, Chas. 
A. Mills, Walter F. Hoyt, Marl D. 
Chase, Frank F. Hoyt, Lerman R. 
Mills, Frank C. Mills, Ira Putney. 

Decorations.—Herbert J. French, 
William A. Baker, Will C. Russ, Mrs. 
Kate P. Kimball, Frank L. Flanders, 
Mrs. Chas. C. Weston, Mrs. Mary 
Clark Darrach, Mrs. Chas. Kimball, 
Mrs. C. L. Snow, Leon Kelley, Joseph 
Tilton. 

Sports.—Samuel Chase, Chas. 
Preston, Frank H. Reed, Arthur C. 
Call, Benj. C. Wescott, Byron K. 














Photo by Harold M. Render 
First Parsonage in Hopkinton 


On Putney Hill. Taken in 1896 

Symonds, Joseph A. Wiggen, Roy 
Kimball, Arthur E. Dunbar, Nathan- 
iel A. Davis, Wallace H. Tarbell, 
M.D., Harley Boutwell, Roy Emerson. 
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ApvERTIsInc.—Arthur G.Symonds, 
Herbert W. Kimball, Arthur J. Bout- 
well, Henry Eaton, Richard B. 
Clough, John C. Burnham, Chas. R. 
Putnam. 

FrreE WorkKS AND SALUTE.—Lewis 





Bishop Carlton Chase 


A. Nelson, Hugh T. Skelley, Chas. C. 
Kimball, E. R. Gueren, John F. Carr. 
Granp Army.—Frank J. Mudgett, 
Geo. M. Barnard, Lewis H. Dearborn, 
H. H. Crowell, Woodbury Hardy. 
PaRADE.—Joseph Derry, Jack Put- 


ney, Herbert French, Arthur C. 
Huntoon, Thomas E. Davis, Dr. 
Wallace Tarbell, Harry Dimon, 


Paul Coolidge. 

The various committees soon got 
at their work and, under the capable 
and energetic direction of Chairman 
Morrill of the General Committee, 
had the plans perfected and all details 
arranged in due season. 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE 


The religious exercises on Sunday 
were held in the Congregational 
Church, opening at 10.45 a. m., the 
programme, as arranged, being as 
follows: 
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Bridge at Contoocook 


DOXOLOGY 
INVOCATION 
ANTHEM 

United Church Choirs 
SCRIPTURE READING 
ANTHEM 
PRAYER 
Rev. Mr. Spiers, formerly of Hopkinton, 
now of Virginia 
HYMN 

ADDRESS 
Rev. Lucian Kimball 
THE CHURCH IN THE TOWN 
Past, Rev. Mr. Kimball 
Present, Rev. F. M. Baker 
Future, Rev. E. T. Gough 


HYMN 
BENEDICTION 





The anniversary programme, for 
Monday, August 30, was arranged as 
follows: 

SALUTE at sunrise, on Mt. Putney, 
near the Mt. Putney Garrison, 150 
guns. 

Civic Parapbg, Dr. Wallace Tarbell, 
Marshal; Hopkinton Band, 10 a. m. 

SPORTS. 

HisToricaL Exercisss, in front of 
Town Hall, 1 p. m. 

INTRODUCTORY ADDREss, Chairman, 
Frank I. Morrill. 

PrayYER, Rev. E. T. Gough, pastor 
M. E. Church, Contoocook. 

HistoricaL AppREss, Rev. Charles 
E. Harrington, D. D., Holliston, Mass. 


Music, Hopkinton Band. 

Short addresses by other speakers, 
including Judge Charles R. Corning, 
Levin J. Chase, and H. H. Metcalf, 
of Concord, and George Ira Tarr of 
Rockport, Mass. 

Music, Band. 

Continuation of sports at Chase’s 
Field. 

A concert by Nevers’ full band of 
Concord was scheduled for the even- 
ing, with fireworks in Hopkinton 
Square, the concluding music being— 


“Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom’s holy light.” 

















New Jerusalem Church, Contoocook 


Following is the Historical Address 
by Rev. Charles E. Harrington, D. D.: 
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HISTORICAL ADDRESS 


One hundred and fifty years takes us half- 
way back to the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth. One hundred and 
fifty years beyond that would bring us to 
the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus. ‘Such a discovery could but stir 
the sum of life throughout the whole of Chris- 


tendom. On the one hand avarice and greed; . 


and on the other ambition and a desire to 
extend the Kingdom of God would be aroused. 
Men of action and the spirit of adventure, 
with such virgin soil challenging their cour- 
age, would be eager to found new families, 
and acquire landed estates; to explore new 
wildernesses and subdue them; to establish 
new states and govern them. 

But who owned this new land? Perhaps 
the Chinese, whose ancestors were driven 
across the Pacific by the storms that swept 
it. Perhaps the Asiatics who crossed the 
narrow waters of Behring’s Strait in search 
of adventure. Who knows? 

The people found in the new world by the 
white men were copper colored, long, coarse, 
blackhaired men and women, with high 
cheek bones, square forehead, deep-set, 
shining eyes, thick lips and broad nose— 
“‘whose Doctor was Death and whose hospi- 
tal was the grave.” These they called 
Indians. 

If occupancy gives title, then were these 
Indians owners of the new world, for they 
possessed the continent from the Arctic seas 
to the Strait of Magellan. Possibly, too, 
this continent belonged to the Indian by 
conquest, for in various of its parts, from the 
Great Lakes to the gulf, the white man found 
extensive earth works evidently thrown up 
for defence. It is clear that before the Pil- 
grim Fathers came here in the Mayflower or 
Columbus touched our shores, the continent 
had been the home of people who “built 
cities, spun and wove cotton, worked in gold, 
silver and copper mines, labored in fields and 
organized governments.” And yet the white 
men paid little heed to titles which had been 
acquired by conquest and confirmed by pos- 
session. They claimed title because their 
subjects had visited the-new_ shores and 
taken possession in their sovereign’s name. 
They c'aimed the coast and “all the land 
that lay behind it even to the Pacific sea.” 
With a title no better supported, King James 


of England gave away territories ten times 
as large as his own little realm at home, and 
drew charters which extended from ‘‘sea to 
sea and from the river to the ends of the 
earth.”’ Any one who has studied the early 
history of New Hampshire knows that it is 
more difficult to follow the line of grants or 
patents issued to the first settlers than to find 
one’s way through an Egyptian maze or to 
solve a Chinese puzzle. He must give up 
all hope of being consistent, and head off a 
line here and take up another somewhere 
else, content if he come out somewhere, 
having made a kind of progress. 

















Methodist Church, Contoocook 


Professor Sanborn says: “A belt extending 
from Cape Fear on the coast of North Caro- 
lina to Halifax was set apart by James I in 
1606 to be colonized by two rival companies.” 
This territory was divided into two nearly 
equal parts: one called North Virginia, ex- 
tending from the forty-first to the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude; the other 
extending from the thirty-fourth to the 
thirty-eighth degree north latitude, called 
South Virginia. The former of these was 
granted to a company of knights, gentlemen 
and merchants from the West of England, 
called the Plymouth Company; the southern 


part was granted to ‘‘noble men, gentlemen 
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and merchants” called the London Com- 
pany. But the King himself claimed that 
he alone was the real sovereign of these im- 
mense territories. He was also a sort of 
feudal lord because he expected from the 
inhabitants homage and rent, thus granting 
lands to which he had no title and exacting 
rents to which he had no real claim. 

Later, in November 1620, the Plymouth 
Colony received a new charter granting all 


territory between the Merrimack and the 
Kennebec Rivers with all the islands within 
three miles of the coast. Subsequently, 
Gorges and Mason divided their grant: 
Gorges taking the unoccupied lands east of 
the Piscataqua River, which he called Maine; 
and Mason holding the rest of the territory, 
together with what he had obtained by a 
new patent from the council of Plymouth, 
which he named New Hampshire in honor 





Frank I. Morrill 
Chairman General Committee 


lands between the fortieth and the forty- 
eighth degree of north latitude, from the 
latitude of. Philadelphia to the St. Lawrence 
river and ‘‘from sea to sea.”’ And this terri- 
tory was called “the New England of 
America.” 

In 1622, Ferdinando Gorges, a man of 
superior intellect and dauntless courage, and 
John Mason, at one time governor of New- 
foundland, a man of enterprise and zeal, 
obtained by grant from King James, the 


of Hampshire in England which had been 
his home. 

These two men had experiences which are 
common to pioneers. Their hopes came 
and went; they brightened and faded. It 
would take us too far afield to follow them 
through their alternations of sunshine and 
shade. But as we have seen the ‘‘ New Eng- 
land of America” carved out of the continent 
and the colonies of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire cut out of New England, we shall next 
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see the colonies divided into townsh ps. 
Several of these were first numbered, then 
named. For example the town of Warner 
was first called Number 1; and the town of 
Henniker, Number 6. 

The Mason claim was maintained from 
1622 to 1691, when it passed by purchase 
into the hands of one named Samuel Allen. 
Nearly fifty years after this, one of the lineal 
descendants of Mason, John Tufton Mason, 
by name, set up a claim to his ancestor’s 
estate and successfully defended this claim, 
and in 1746 sold out to twelve leading men 
of Portsmouth for £1500. 

In 1715 a township was incorporated in 
the Province of Massachusetts which was 


this may have been one of the reasons why 
the people from that town chose this as a 
place of settlement. On one of these hills, 
called Saddle Hill, was the birth-place in 
1747 of Daniel Shay, leader of what is known 
as Shay’s rebellion. The founders of our 
Republic had declared in 1776 that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive 
of the inalienable rights of men, “it is the 
right of the people to alter or even abolish 
that government and to institute a new 
government”’ to secure these rights. The 
colonists carried on a great war for seven 
years to defend this proposition, and they 
had carried on that war successfully, but 
when peace was declared, and the colonists 








Dam at Contoocook 


called Hopkinton in honor of Edward Hop- 
kins, one of the early governors of Connecti- 
cut. This town is situated on the highest 
land between Boston and Wachusett Moun- 
tain. It was from this township that the 
town whose anniversary we celebrate today 
was named. That we may the better appre- 
ciate the character of the men from whose 
loins so many of the early settlers of our 
Hopkinton sprang, I devote some time to the 
history of that township. 

If you go there today, the people will give 
you a cordial welcome, and point out to you 
their places of interest. You will find the 
surface of the town diversified with hills and 
valleys much as our town’s surface is, and 


undertook to organize such a new govern- 
ment, they found they had no easy task on 
hand. How to make the national govern- 
ment strong and yet preserve the independ- 
ence or the rights of the several states, did 
not readily appear and the consequence was 
that one day they would have one nation 
with thirteen states and the next day they 
would have thirteen independent states and 
no nation. Moreover, jealousies existed 
between the several states. 

A heavy debt had been incurred by the 
war for independence, and there was no 
money with which to pay this debt. Con- 
gress had no power to levy taxes. It could 
only ask and urge the people to pay; but 


Frank I. Morritt, chairman of the General Committee of the anniversary celebration, to whose energetic direc- 
tion its success is largely due, was born in Hopkinton, November 30, 1848, the son of George W. and Laura Ann 
(Bacon) ‘Morrill. He was educated in the =alile schools, Contoocook Academy, New Hampton Institution, and 
the Boston University Law School, graduating B. L. in 1873. He was admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1874, 
and practiced his profession in Boston for twelve years, when he removed to his old home in Contoocook where he 
has since resided. He is a Republican in politics, has served as moderator and supervisor; was a representative in 
1893; has been twenty years a trustee of the Hopkinton Free Public Library, and was postmaster under the admin- 
istration of President Taft. 
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they were too jealous of Congress to heed the 
request. In New England large bodies of 
men assembled, refusing to pay their taxes, 
and even threatening to overthrow the new 
government. Moreover, the government 
was accused of extravagance, and growing 
more so; court expenses increased; lawyers 
fees enlarged; and the salaries of the governor 
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did not succeed. And yet, as Brown, no 
doubt, hastened the coming of freedom by his 
rash act, so Shay probably helped to bring 
about relief from the oppressions of which he 
and so many of his fellow-countrymen com- 
plained, by his rebellion. The people of Hop- 
kinton, Massachusetts, will also point out to 
you the place where John Young, father of far- 





Rev. Charles E. Harrington, D. D. 
Historian of the Day 


and other state officials added to the burdens 
which the people were carrying. Some one 
said that “the allegations multiplied and the 
allegators became more and more violent.” 
And the famous Daniel Shay, resident of 
Hopkinton, seeing no hope in the courts, tried 
to stop the abuses by force, as John Brown, 
the abolitionist and hero of Ossawattomie 
tried to free the slaves of this nation at Har- 
per’s Ferry in 1859. But, like Brown, Shay 


famed Brigham Young, the apostle of Mor- 
monism, was born. Here, too, were the 
country homes of Sir Harry Frankland and his 
friend, Commissioner Price, to which Sir Harry 
brought the fair and fascinating Agnes 
Surriage who figured as a real heroine in 
saving the life of her lover, who was buried 
under the ruins of a church destroyed by the 
great earthquake of Lisbon in 1775. And 
with a sort of pride the people of old Hopkin- 
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ton will take you to see the house which 
once stood on the common, as a school- 
house, from one of whose windows “the 
large boys,” according to a custom some- 
what common in those days, dropped their 
teacher into a snowbank, the teacher who 
afterward became famous as a_ preacher, 
Henry Ward Beecher. On this same com- 
mon, the noted evangelist, George White- 
field, once preached. 

The town is beautiful for situation, and 
for many years furnished interesting subjects 
for poets, artists and novelists. It was the 
scene of many of the incidents of Harriet 
Beecher, Stowe’s ‘“#Old Town Folks,” and its 
famous. Frankland Hall, the wealth and 
beauty of its natural advantages, its fame as 
a health resort, brought hosts of people here 
on annual pilgrimages, and made it the scene 
of many a rout and revel and the gathering 
of brave men and women. 

The people of that town were preéminently 
patriotic from the very beginning. For the 
West Indian expedition of 1741, eleven men 
and one boy marched away, not like the 
storied men who “marched up the hill and 
then marched down again,” but like the brave 
six hundred immortalized in Tennyson’s 
poem, “The Charge of the Light Brigade,”’ 
eleven men and one boy marched away—and 
all but one man and the -hoy marched into 
the jaws of death. Twenty-six men were in 
the rank and file of the war of 1744. In the 
French and Indian wars of 1754-1763, large 
numbers served with distinction; from 1775 
to the battle of Lexington and Concord, three 
companies “armed and equipped as the law 
requires” were kept up to the fighting point, 
and when Paul Revere made his renowned 
midnight ride, these men true and trained 
marched away to meet the emergency. In 
1776, when the voters put on record their 
position respecting the mother country, they 
declared themselves unanimously ‘‘independ- 
ent of the Kingdom of Great Britain.” In 
1812 the town furnished its full quota to 
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fight against England; in 1861-5 it sent 425 
soldiers or sixteen more than its quota to 
fight. for ‘“‘liberty and union.” So, from the 
days of Indian troubles to the last war of the 
Republic, its record for patriotism has not 
been surpassed by that of any town in the 
state or in the country. _ 

Standing on the highest point in the town, 
in the center of the village, and looking around, 
one sees numerous towns and villages and 
many church spires, while the view eastward 
stretches away to the Blue Hills of Milton 





Hon. Abram Brown 


and over and beyond them to the gleaming 
waters of Massachusetts Bay. 

From this town have gone forth to that 
top where Webster said there was “ plenty of 
room,” manufacturers, merchants and bank- 
ers who have been a credit to their town, 
men who have taken conspicuous places in 
the various professions, and served their 
town and state and nation with honor and 
distinction. We may well point with satis- 








Rev. CHar.es E. Harrinerton, D. D., Historian of the day, though a native of Concord, born October 5, 1846, 
son of Moses B. and Betsey P. (Moores) Harrington, removed with his parents to Hopkinton in early childhood, 
where he was reared and educated in the public schools, and at Hopkinton and New London Academies. He 
engaged for some time in+eaching and was principal of the Farmington and Littleton High Schools. Subsequently 
he decided to enter the Congregational ministry, pursued his studies at the Bangor Theological Seminary, and had 
his first pastorate at Lancaster, 1874 to 1878. From 1878 to 1882 he was pastor of the South Congregational 
Church in Concord. From 1882 to 1885 he preached in Dubuque, Iowa, and at Keene, N. H., for a number of 
yéars following. He has since held several pastorates outside the state, his last service being at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. He served for a time in the Civil War, in the 18th N. H. Regiment, being mustered out as a sergeant, June 
13, 1865. While in Concord he was for years chaplain in the N. fi. N.G. He received the honorary degree of 
A. M. from Dartmouth College in 1878, and that of D. D. from Iowa College in 1889. 
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faction and pride to the hills of Massachu- 
setts from whence has come our strength. 
The Great and General Court for His Maj- 
esty’s Province of Massachusetts Bay as- 
sembling in May, 1735, and continuing until 
December 31, received a report from a com- 
mittee of both houses, on certain petitions for 
townships on a proposed line between the 
Merrimack and Connecticut rivers. Novem- 
ber 24, 1736, it was voted by this court that 
“ John Jones, Esq., of Hopkinton, Mass., be 
fully authorized and impowered to assemble 
and convene the grantees of township Num- 
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town, Putney’s Hill. Other hills of lower 
elevation or sections of these higher places 
were named Brier, Emerson’s, Gages, Kast, 
Rowell and Sugar Hills. Those early settlers 
found a fair-sized river flowing through the 
western and along the northern part of their 
township to which was given the Indian 
name Contoocook, into which flowed the 
water from many brooks. The hills and 
valleys were covered with forests of both 
hard and soft wood, many trees being of 
stately height and great proportions. Bears, 
wolves, lynxes, wildcats and panthers roamed 





Summer Residence of H. G. Chase, Hopkinton Village . 


ber Five’’—our Hopkinton—to chose a mod- 
erator, a clerk and a committee to allot and 
divide their land. 

The said John Jones issued a call in due 
form and without delay. The proprietors 
obeyed the call and transacted the necessary 
business. And thus were taken the first 
steps for the legal settlement of the town 
whose anniversary we are observing. When 
those settlers came to their new home they 
found a surface diversified like that of the 
town from which they had emigrated. On 
the east was a hill which was named Beech 
Hill; in the southeast, Dimond’s Hill; in the 
south, Hoyt’s Hill, and near the centre of the 


these forests unharmed and unmolested while 
moose and deer furnished meat for the set- 
tlers’ tables. Birds built their nests and sang 
in the branches of the trees. These were 
divided into the predaceous birds, like the 
eagle, hawk, owl and crow, and the harmless. 
Wild turkey, pigeon and grouse, contributed 
to the luxuries of the table. The streams 
swarmed with fish. Pike, perch and trout 
were taken in great numbers; sturgeon were 
abundant, and, especially in the spawning 
season, salmon and shad were very plentiful. 
Snakes and other kinds of reptiles were numer- 
ous, the only venomous kind being the rattler. 
No doubt this was more frequently spoken 
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about than seen and yet, on the 29th of May, 
1740, twenty-five years before the town was 
incorporated, it was voted to pay eight shil- 
lings per day to those who spent their time 
killing such snakes in town. 

We commonly think of the greatest perils 
of the early settlers of New England as arising 


from the Indians, and many of them were- 


from this source, as any trustworthy history 
of the development of the English Colonies 
willshow. But the Indians were by no means 
the only people against whom the Colonists 
were obliged to protect themselves. The 
Indians whom the Pilgrims first met were 
friendly. The first word the white man at 
Plymouth heard the red man say was, ‘‘ Wel- 
come!” It was the salutation of Samoset in 
the name of Massasoit, his chief. And the 
treaty of peace then signed lasted fifty years. 
It was not until Massasoit died that trouble 
broke out with the Indians, and the white 














man fortified his house with palisades, carried 
his gun with him when he went to the field 
to work, and when he went to the meeting- 
house to worship. 

It was the Frenchman who disturbed the 
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peace of the English at about the time of the 
settlement of New Hampshire. But the 
French were the allies of the Indians, and so, 
against the red man, the early settlers of Num- 
ber five built three garrisons. The first of 





Seserealer, Yosnrd. , a ee bb hage’ 


these was called Kimball’s garrison on the 
main road from Hopkinton to Concord, near 
the Jewett Road; the second, on Putney’s 
hill, and the third Woodwell’s, half a mile 
east of Contoocook. And yet the Indians 
made incursions into the land of the white 
men, killing some, carrying others into cap- 
tivity and terrifying all. 

In 1763 the treaty of Paris was signed, and 
peace and safety were for a time assured. 
Two years after this, steps were taken to 
incorporate the new town, for which the 
Governor and the King’s Council had been 
petitioned. For some time previous to this, 
the town of Bow had claimed a section of 
Number five situated in the southeast part 
of the township. On account of this claim 
there arose a long-continued controversy. 
But when authority was given to incorporate 
the town, now named New Hopkinton from 
Hopkinton, Massachusetts, as the colony 
was called New Hampshire from Hampshire 
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‘‘The Homestead,’’ Residence of the late John Shackford Kimball _ 


in old England, it was enacted by the Gov- 
ernor, Council and Assembly that that land 
which Bow claimed and which lay within the 
boundary of Hopkinton, be united with the 
rest of Hopkinton and that all the persons 
who inhabit the same be incorporated to- 
gether into a town which shall be called 
Hopkinton. 





John Shackford Kimball 


This charter was passed in the House, 
January 10, 1765, and in the Council January 
11, 1765, and then approved by the Governor 
of the Province, Benning Wentworth, and 
a list of the grantees contains several names 
which have been prominent in the history of 
the town down to the present time such as 
Bailey, Jones, Kimball, Gould and Knowlton. 

The census, taken at frequent, yet irregular 
intervals, showed an encouraging growth of 
the town. The original grant had been made 
to sixty proprietors; in 1767, two years after 
the incorporation, the inhabitants numbered 
473; during the next six years, the number 
increased to 943; at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary war in 1775, it was 1,085; 
at the end of the war it was 1,488; in 1786 it 
had risen to 1,537; in 1790 the population 
was 1,715, and at the beginning of the new 
century the enumeration showed 2,015. By 
this time, according to Mr. C. C. Lord, Hop- 
kinton had become ‘“‘a prominent station on 
a direct line of travel between Boston and 
Montreal, and the centre of a traffic that 
encouraged population and wealth. Its ele- 
vation to the position of a half-shire town gave 
a special impulse to prosperity, bringing hither 
county judges, lawyers, county officials of 
various grades, and a'l the assemb'age of 
clients and attendants at the different ses- 
sions of county judicature. Moreover, the 
General Court of New Hampshire had met at 
Hopkinton twice before the end of the cen- 
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tury, and the temporary advent of state districts of the township. The village of 


officials and other influential persons, thus Hopkinton at that time was probably not 
occasioned, aided eminently the social dis- 


tinction of the town. It was hoped that [7 er Mc nteaing 
Hopkinton would become the permanent eee eee 
capital of the state. 

“In 1800 the territory of Hopkinton was 
largely appropriated by thrifty farmers. 
The hills and vales were scenes of prosperous 
rural industry, while flocks and herds of 
thousands of sheep and cattle roamed in fer- 
tile pastures, or were sheltered in the com- 
modious barns of their owners. There were 
various mills and manufactories upon the 














Robert R. Kimball 


far from its present extent, although the 
number of buildings was perhaps somewhat 
less. From the village square, roads led 
outward in all directions as now, excepting 
that the present direct highway to Contoo- 
* cook had not been opened between the village 
and Putney’s Hill. There were then three 
meeting-houses in Hopkinton. Besides the 
easterly and westerly Congregational meeting- 
John Stevens Kimball houses, there was a Baptist meeting-house at 


the junction of several roads at a point about 
important streams of the town, while shopsof a mile southwest of the village.’ There 


different sorts were located in the numerous were then two lawyers in the village and five 





KIMBALL is a name well known in Hopkinton, in all stages of its history. Numerous families in town have borne 
it, among the best known in later years being that of Joun SHackrorp KIMBALL, and his three sons. Mr. Kimball 
was a native of Pembroke, educated for the law, and for a time was the partner of Robert Rantoul, in Boston. On 
account of his health he gave up his practice and engaged in mercantile business. In 1854 he purchased the old 
Governor Harvey house in Hopkinton Village, and there established his residence, dividing his time between Hop- 
kinton and Boston. e was prominent in public affairs, represented Hopkinton in the legislature in 1866-7, and 
was a member of the staff of Gov. Walter Harriman. He married Mary Eldredge, daughter of Dr. John Stevens. 


Be Fg five children, John Stevens, Robert Rantoul, Mary Grace, Kate Pearl and George A. S. He died April 


John Stevens Kimball was born in Boston, July 31, 1845, was educated in the Phillips Grammar School, Hop- 
kinton Academy and the Taghconic Institute at Lanesboro, Mass. He was engaged in mercantile business in 
Boston and Hopkinton with his father and brother; was register of deeds for Merrimack from 1879 to 1881, repre- 
sented Hopkinton in the legislature of 1883, and was a trial justice of the peace for many years. He di ed some 


years since, having been twice married, first to Clara, daughter of Reuben E. French of Hopkinton, who died leaving 
a son, John P., and later to her sister, Margaret A. 


Robert Rantoul Kimball, born in Boston, March 7, 1849, was educated in that city, at Lanesboro and West 
Newton. He also took an interest in mercantile affairs early i in life and was actively engaged in trade in Boston 
and Hopkinton. For thirty years previous to his death, which occurred Mary 2, 1904, he had been associated with 
the famous Boston firm of Brown, Durrell & Co. He married October 30, 1872, Ella Louise, daughter of Robert B. 
and Eliza M. (Winans) Currier, and a granddaughter of Dr. Stephen Currier, an early physician of the town. 
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Geo. A. S. Kimball 
City Marshal of Concord 


physicians in the town and nine mill owners 
of different kinds. There were two taverns. 
There were at least half a dozen merchants, a 
tanner,-a bookbinder and bookseller, a black- 
smith and a cabinet-maker. The public im- 
portance of the town attracted the attention 
of people in all parts of the state, and stage- 
coaches visited the town daily. coursing the 
the great | ne of travel running from north to 
south. Hopkinton could well be called in 
1800 ‘‘a centre of political, social and business 
enterprise.’ There were few special advan- 
tages such as some towns enjoy at the present 
time, and the people of this town had good 
reasons for hoping and expecting their town 
would become one of the largest and most 
important places in the state. And this 
expectation did not fade out for thirty years 
after the new century was ushered in. The 
question of the permanent location of the 
capital was a vital question as late as 1814. 
In 1806 and again in 1807 the legislature 
assembled in Hopkinton. In 1814 a com- 
mittee of three persons was selected by the 


Geo. A. 8. Kimball was born in Boston, November 26, 1859. He was educated at Allen’s English and classical 
School, West Newton, Mass., and Chauncy Hall School, Boston. He was employed by the Charles B. Lancaster 
Shoe Co., as bookkeeper, five years; kept a general store in Hopkinton from April 1, 1882, to January 1, 1905; was 
deputy sheriff six years, post master of Hopkinton eight years; elected sheriff of Merrimack County at the Novem- 
ber 1904, 1906, and 1908 elections; and was appointed city marshal of Concord, July 1, 1905, which latter position 


he still occupies. 
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legislature to take the matter into serious’ kinton is departed.” The star of hope had 
consideration. There were three towns which _ set. 

desired this distinction—they were Hop- It was characteristic of the early settlers 
kinton, Concord and Salisbury, and the legis- 
lative committee was made up by choosing 
one member from each of these towns and 
the lot fell on Concord. 

For more than ten years the number of 
inhabitants of the town continued to increase. 
In 1810 it was found that the population was 
2,216; in 1820, 2,437, and in 1830, it was 
2,474, an increase of only 37 in a period of 
ten years. It was evident that the star of 
hope had passed its zenith. 

But the failure to secure the capitol was 
not the only thing that foretold the decline. 
For several years Hopkinton was half-shire 
town of Hillsborough County, the other half 
being Amherst. In 1823 Hopkinton lost 
this distinction and with it lost an important 
advantage. About this time also large com- 
mercial and manufacturing centres began to 
attract the young people, more stores and 
larger ones, more mills, more shops appealed 
to young minds, and won recrvits, and Hop- 
kinton was just large enough to be too small 
to hold its young men and women. Then, 
too, the great prairie states of the west were Hon. Herman W. Greene 
crying ‘“‘Come West, young men.” That 
the increase in the population should be of New England to give prominence to matters 
arrested was inevitable. Last of alleamethe relating to religion and education. We are 
day of the pessimist. ‘‘The Glory of Hop- not surprised, therefore, that in the report 

















Willard T. Greene and Grandson 


Wuiarp T. GreEENé, whose picture, with that of his grandson, William Herman Western, and a glimpse of his 
residence, ‘‘ The Willows,” appears above, is the clerk in charge of the Hopkinton postoffice, a warden of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church, and a member of the General Committee of the celebration. He is a son of the late Hon. 
Herman W. Greene. 
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made to the General Court, recommending 
the granting of land for the new township, it 
was specified that within the space of three 
years the grantees should build and finish a 
convenient meeting house for the public 
worship of God, and settle a learned and 
orthodox minister, by which was meant a 
minister who had received a college educa- 
tion, and who subscribed to the creed of the 
church of the standing order, otherwise called 
Congregational. Of the sixty-three lots laid 
out for the earliest settlers, one should be 
for the first minister, one for the second minis- 
ter and one for the school. At the first 
meeting of the proprieters it was voted “that 
when tenn familys are settled the proprietors 
will maintain preaching.” 

In the Clerk’s book is a list of the original 
grantees with the number of each man’s lot; 
and the meeting-house is mentioned four 
times as the point at which the enumeration 
begins. “On the north range beginning at 
the meeting house on the west side,” lot 
number 1 is the minister’s lot, so also is lot 














Walter S. Davis Residence, Contoocook 


Hon. Wa ter Scorr Davis, long a prominent citizen of Hopkinton, resident at Contoocook, where he had one 
of the finest residences in town, was a native of Warner, born July 29, 1834. He removed to Contoocook in 1874. 
He was extensively engaged in manufacturing, and had also perfected several valuable patents. He was promi- 
nent in public affairs and served in both branches of the legislature and in the Executive Council. He married 
Dolly, daughter of Daniel Jones of Warner, by whom he hal dies sons and a daughter. 
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Number five, and Number six is the school 
lot. For several years, after the settlement 
of the town there was no meeting-house, 
although preaching was supported at intervals. 
In May, 1737, it was voted to grant thirty 
pounds for preaching, and that the sum of 
sixty pounds be raised for the building of a 
public meeting house. And yet such a house 
was not built until 1766 or twenty-nine years 
after the above mentioned vote. One-reason 
may have been the financial condition of the 
people owing to several causes, but the princi- 
pal reason evidently was the inability of the 
proprietors to agree upon the location of the 
house. 

The meeting-house which it was voted to 
build in 1739 was to be thirty-five feet long, 
twenty-five feet wide, and eight feet between 
the joints. In 1757, or eighteen years later, 
it was again voted to build a meeting-house 
and finish it within six months. The pro- 
prietors were moved to vote in this manner, 
because they were about to call a minister. 
The minister, Mr. James Scales, was called 
and ordained, but the meeting-house was 
not built. September 8, 1757, arrangements 
were made for the ordination of Mr. Scales. 
But at the same time it was “voted not to 
build a meeting house at present.” Mr. 
Seales was ordained November 23, 1757. On 
the same day a church was organized with 
ten members. At a meeting of the inhabi- 
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hill about sixrods north of the burying ground. 
It was to be fifty feet long, thirty-eight feet 
wide and twenty-two feet high. 


It was to be 


Capt. Charles Gould 


framed and raised by September 1, 1766. 
Twenty-five hundred pounds old tenor was to 
be raised to defray the expense of the build- 
ing, and Captain Matthew Stanley, Lt. John 














Old House, Gould Hill Farm 


tants of the town held at the house of Lt. 
John Putney, March 5, 1765, ‘Voted to 
build a house for the public worship of God.” 
This house was to be built on the top of the 


Putney and Ensign Jonathan Straw were to 
constitute the committee to have charge of 
the work. 


February 3, 1766, the vote relating to the 
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Residence of Robert T. Gould 


location of the meeting-house was rescinded, 
and then it was voted that the place for 
building a meeting-house is north of Ezra 
Hoyt’s house, on the said Hoyt’s land, “‘by 
the Road that go to the saw mill within 
Twenty Rods of the Road that go to Concord,” 


house had been built the location was a live 
subject for lively discussion; people were 
divided in their opinion and so acute was the 
interest that on the 4th day of June 1787 it 
was “‘voted that the meeting house shall 
stand where it now stands.” Neither did 








The Eben Loveren Homestead, Property of Mrs. Mary E. (Buswell) Sanborn 


and this vote was confirmed at a meeting held 
the following month. Evidently the meet- 
ing-house was built according to this vote, on 
the plain near the spot where the Congrega- 
tional Church now stands and not on the top 
of the hill where it was first voted. And yet 
for more than twenty years after the meeting- 


this settle the matter, for eighteen months 
later, December 15, 1788, ‘Voted to Chuse a 
Committee of twelve men to Con- 
sult together and agree on a Plac for the 
meeting Hous and report to the next Town 
meeting.” This committee was increased 
by two members, and these fourteen men 
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performed their difficult task, and in about 
six weeks reported that having considered 
the matter they were of the opinion that ‘the 
meeting Hous ought not to be moved.”’ 
Within three days after this report had 
been made the meeting-house burned. A 
warrant was immediately issued for a town 
meeting to be held at the tavern of one: Mr. 
Isaac Babson. Having assembled and taken 
such steps as they thought best to try to 
discover how the fire which destroyed their 
meeting-house originated, they voted to 
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the first selectmen in the three following 
Towns, Namely, Gilmanton, Linesborough 
and Washington.” These men undertook 
the task and on the 2d day of March, 1789, 
about one month after the meeting-house 
was burned, were ready to make their report. 

The voters assembled at Babson’s tavern, 
but immediately adjourned to ‘“Babson’s 
barnyard—”no doubt a wise step and there 
the controversy which had disturbed the 
people of the new town for nearly a generation 
began to draw to an end. The committee 

















Ann 


Davis Paper Company’s Plant, West Hopkinton 


build another meeting-house. Voted next, 
to see if they would have it on the Common 
lot on Putney’s Hill and the vote “Past to 
the negative 59 for 134 against.” Next it 
was voted whether to have the new meeting- 
house “near Lt E. Straws. Past to the nega- 
tive for it 62 against it 129.” Then it was 


“voted to have it wheare the meeting hous” 


was Burned or within a few Rods 129 for 
62 against.” But the dissatisfaction of the 
minority was so intense that it was seemed 
advisable to leave the location of the meeting- 
house to people who were disinterested. 
And the meeting voted ‘‘to have it Left to 


rendered their report in the following very 
formal and solemn manner. 

To THE Town or HopxKINToN, GENTLEMEN: 
“Your Committee, appointed to fix upon a 
Suitble Plac in Your town for you to build a 
meeting hous upon do Report that we have 
taken a view of the Principle part of your 
Town and-the situation of each part of the 
same and have found it to be attended with 
Difficulty Rightly to settle the matter in Such 
a way that Each Part of the Town should 
have theare Equality of Privilege. 
Therefore, we, the Subscribers are unanimous 
of the oppinion that near the spot wheare 
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the old meeting Hous stood will be the most 
convenient Plac for you to build a meeting 
Hous upon.” 

PETER CLARK, 

EZEKIEL Horr, 

JEREMIAH BACON, 


Committee. 


The Committee was not mobbed, nor do 
they appear to have left the town under the 
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what they had so well done, but to vote that 
the meeting-house be sixty-two feet long; 
forty-six feet wide, with a Porch at each end 
about twelve feet square. 

Two persons were suspected of having set 
fire to the former meeting-house and were 
tried on this charge, one of these was convicted 
and sent to jail. The other was adjudged 
innocent. 

This was only one of the controversies 





Brig.-Gen. Joab N. Patterson 


cover of darkness—nor the protection of 
armed men. A perfect hush seems to have 
fallen upon the people. They acted as though 
the gods had come down and spoken to them. 
And as soon as they recovered enough to do 
anything they voted ‘‘to build a meeting 
house agreeable to the report of the Commit- 
tee;”’ next to choose a Committee of five and 
then that Captain Bailey, Captain Chase, 
Mr. Hill and Captain Greeley be a committee 
to make a draft of the meeting-house and 
made a sale of the pews and build the house. 
The next week they reassembled not to undo 


through which the people of Hopkinton 
passed. They were not quarrelsome, but 
they had opinions and courage to support 
them. They thought about matters per- 
taining to politics, religion, and education. 
And what they thought they stated. 

Their first minister was Mr. James Scales 
who was ordained November 23, 1757, and 
continued in the office until June 25, 1770. 
He was a native of Boxford, Mass.; a gradu- 
ate of Harvard in the class of 1733; a member 
of the Congregational Church in Concord; 
for some time a resident of Canterbury, while 
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Barnard Homestead, Meadow View Farm 


there was town clerk, and engaged in trade 
with the Indians, practiced law and medicine, 
became a resident of Hopkinton some time 
prior to his ordination to the ministry; 


graduate of Harvard at the age of twenty-one, 
settled over the church at the age of twenty- 
five and continuing thirteen years when he 
was removed by death. He lived in the 





erected the first building in Henniker in 1760; 
exchanged his clerical robes for the ermine 
and died July 31, 1776 known as James _ and its general appearance is nearly the same 
Scales, esquire. The next minister was Eli- as when the minister of the town occupied 
jah Fletcher, a man of culture and of grace, a it. Here four children were born to Mr. and 


house still standing a short mile from the 
meeting-house on the main road to Concord, 














Birthplace of Gen. J. N. Patterson 


Gen. JoaB NELSON Patrerson, New Hampshire’s most distinguished survivor of the Civil War, who also saw 
service in the war with Spain, was born in the village of Contoocook, in Hopkinton, January 2, 1835, son of Joab 
and Mary Lovering Patterson. While pursuing his studies, he taught school winters quite extensively and grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in the class of 1860. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War, he opened a recruiting 
office at Contoocook and raised a company for the Union service. He was commissioned lieutenant of Company 
H, Second N. H. Regiment, June 4, 1861, and promoted to captain, May 23,1862. He was wounded at Gettysburg, 
July 3, 1863, promoted to lieutenant-colonel, June 21, 1864, and appointed brevet brigadier-general, March 13, 1865. 
Returning home at the close of the war, he was made commander of the First Regiment, N. H. Militia, in 1866, 
and was commander of the Brigade from 1868 to 1870. On the organization of the National Guard, he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the Third Regiment, in‘1878, and in 1889 was made brigadier-general, in command. He served 
as a representative from Hopkinton in 1866; was United States Marshal for New Hampshire from 1867 to 1886; 
second auditor in the United States Treasury Department at Washington several years, and United States Pension 
Agent at Concord for five years, under the administrations of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. He is still in vigorous 


health, and was marshal of the military and civic parade at the Concord one hundred and fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration last June. 
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Mrs. Fletcher, the last of which was called 
Gratia, remembered as Grace and cele- 
brated as having been the first wife of the 
great and only Daniel Webster. There is a 
pretty tradition about the engagement of this 
distinguished couple. It is said that the 
great lawyer while attending court which was 
held in Hopkinton, “went to church as his 


custom was on the Sabbath day.”’ There he 
saw this daughter of the former pastor whose 
manner exactly fitted her name, and whose 
face was strikingly handsome. Taking a 
piece of twine from his pocket Webster tied 
a knot in it and passed it to the young woman. 
And she tied another knot in the string and 
passed it back to the young barrister. 
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Following the death of Mr. Fletcher in 
1786, the church called Mr. Jacob Cram, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and a stu- 
dent in divinity of the famous Dr. Emmons 
of Franklin, Mass. This was after the first 
meeting-house had been burned and before 
the second house had been built. The or- 
dination took place in the open air in front of 


- 


what was then Wiggin’s tavern—now the 
dwelling house east of the post-office. Mr. 
Cram appears to have been just what his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Fletcher was not, and he seems 
to have been destitute of those qualities which 
Mr. Fletcher possessed. His hearers took a 
dislike to him and to his teachings, and, 
with people like those of the early Hopkinton, 
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this dislike was not concealed, and just a 
short time before the end of the third year 
after his ordination a document was drawn 
up against him stating among other things, 
that he had said ‘‘in Publick that Persons 
can convert themselves & in Private that 
Persons can convert themselves in half an 
hour.” He had also said “in public that the 
Town had been a Cheat in tithes & offerings 
ever since it was settled”’; that he had said 
in public that “it is the duty of ministers 
after they had warned the People & given 
them Instruction if they would not repent, 
it_is then the Duty of the minister to Pray 





the Reverend Jacob Cram as a pious, godly 
minister of Jesus Christ, in gospel standing 
with this and the sister Churches in the 
neighborhood, and we most affectionately 
pray that the great head of the Church may 
Richly furnish him with every gift and grace 
and bless his labors to the Salvation of many 
souls ready to perish.” 

From 1792 to the present time the Con- 
gregational Church of this town has been 
served by seventeen different men. 

It is inevitable that there shall be diversity 
of opinion upon matters of religious faith and 
practice. This is not to be: regretted, nor 





Residence of Daniel F. Fiske 


that the Lord would Cast them off & send 
them to Hell;” that “in his requesting Inter- 
est for his settlement & after being urged 
not to take any & told it would set the People 
against him, he said he had thought of a 
way that it might be Put so that the People 
would not know it.” The controversy 
dragged on, public deliberations were held, 
committees were chosen, and finally, a council 
was called and Mr. Cram was dismissed 
January 6, 1792. At the same time, the 
Council which advised the dissolution of the 
pastural relation between Mr. Cram and the 
Church, voted, ‘‘We Chearfully recommend 


should it be discouraged when the different 
denominations are strong and able enough to 
support independent organizations. 

The spiritual interests of the town have 
been cared for by the Baptists, the Free-Will 
Baptists, the Episcopalians, the Methodists, 
the Universalists; and New Church or Sweden- 
borgians, all of whom except the Universalists 
now have ample houses of worship, and regu- 
lar services, and have been served by ministers 
who have left their impress upon the parishes 
and the town. 

The principal manufacturing centre of the 
town has naturally been the village of Con- 


Danie F. Fisk, a prominent business man of Contoocook, long extensively engaged in lumbering, is a native of 
the town; born in October, 1859. He was educated in the public schools, and has always resided here. He repre- 
sented the town in the legislature of 1902-3, was one of the prime movers in the introduction of water into Con- 
toocook Village, and has been a member of the board of water commissioners from the start. 
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toocook, because it had the most extensive 
water power, and because it had the principal 
railway station of the town at the junction of 
the Concord and Claremont and the Con- 
cord and Hillsborough roads. 

Next to the controversy over the church 
none was so acute as that over the railroad. 
At the annual town meeting in March, 1844, 
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road. Its coming was one of the things 
decreed by a power higher than man. It had 
to come, and it came. And it came to Con- 
toocook. It was a blessing in disguise, and 
to remove the roads which centre here now 
would create a controversy greater by far 
than the people passed through in 1844. 

It would be pleasant to dwell upon many 





Hon. William A. Danforth 


one of the greatest agitations that ever swept 
over the town received public attention. 
The railroad was the all absorbing theme. 
The two great political parties of the time 
were the Democratic and the Whig. But the 
two representatives were chosen to the legis- 
lature, not by a party vote, but on a vote of 
the people against the railroad. But to 
oppose the railroad was like opposing the 
course of the stars. The times required the 


of these matters at much greater length if 
time would permit. One would so much 
enjoy speaking, even if only briefly, of some 
of the distinguished men whose lives lent lus- 
ter to our town. Farmers like Joseph Barn- 
ard, James M. Conner, Ira Putney, John W. 
Paige, Isaiah Webber, Charles Gould, Robert 
Gould, Abraham Brown, Herbert Kimball 
and John Currier; physicians, beginning with 
Ebenezer Larned, Alexander Rogers, Doctor 


Hon. Wiuu1am A. Danrortu, present senator from District No. 9, is a native of Hopkinton, born August 22, 


1855, and educated in the town schools. 
Longstreet Mining & Lumber Company, of Georgia. 
of Stone & Webster, of Boston. 


He was for many years a travelling salesman, and later president of the 
Since 1910 he has been the New H 
He is an Odd Fellow and an active Republican. He received 2,044 votes for 


ampshire representative 


senator in November, 1914, to 1,549 for Henry E. Eaton, Democrat, also of Hopkinton. 
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Residence of Franklin P. Johnson, Hopkinton Village 


Tyler and Doctor Blaisdell; men in govern- 
ment employ like Paul R. George, Joab N. 
Patterson, enlisting at the very commence- 
ment of the civil war as a private, commis- 
sioned lieutenant before leaving the state, 
present in every engagement of his regiment, 
“the fighting second,” never absent a day 
on account of sickness, wounded at Gettys- 


burg, returning to the state after four years 
since brevet brigadier of U. S. volunteers; 
George H. Perkins, a graduate of Annapolis, 
who accompanied Commodore Farragut in 
the expedition in the Gulf of Mexico, sent to 
the aid of General Banks; teachers, William 
Long, Stephen Long, Elihu Quimby, Dyer H. 
Sanborn, Alfred Gage and his brother Harlan; 

















Home of Noyes P. Johnson 
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business men, like Horace G. Chase, a most 
loyal son of Hopkinton, a real lover of the 
town, one of the most active founders of the 
“Old Home Day” movement in Hopkinton, 
and its generous supporter; John Shackford 
Kimball and his three sons, John, Robert 
and George, Isaac D. Merrill and Joab Pat- 
terson of Contoocook, James Richardson and 
John F. Jones and Grosvernor Curtice; clergy- 
men like Franklin Fisk, Clarion Kimball, 

















Dr. Geo. C. Blaisdell 


Silas Ketchum, E. H. Greeley, George H. 
Tilton and Harrison Eaton; lawyers like 
Clinton W. Stanley, Hamilton Perkins, 
Matthew Harvey and Herman W. Greene; 
members of the Philomathic Club, that group 
of young, ambitious men, founded by Silas 
Ketchum, George E. Crowell and Darwin 
Blanchard and supported by Harlan Gage, and 
Charlie Whittier. And really, when one be- 
gins on this list, there seems to be no place to 
leave off until too much time has been taken. 


Dr. GEORGE C. BLAISDELL, of Contoocook, is Hopkinton’s oldest resident 
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But there must be an end, and I want it 
to be along the line of encouragement. I 
have spoken about the star of hope reaching 
its zenith and the star as setting. And now 
I wish to say that stars which set will rise 
again. There are some stars which never 
rise because they never set. Like Ursa Major 
they circle about the north pole always above 
the horizon. The great cities,—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago are like 
these. Hopkinton began well in 1765, and 
it could be seen in the social, political, reli- 
gious and industrial world until 1830. Since 
then it has not occupied a large place in the 
firmament of the state. But there is no reason 
why it may not come back. Forty years ago 
in the northern part of the state was a town 
which was mostly pasture. Its centre was 
made up of a country store and a post office. 
No one would have predicted a future worth 
mentioning. But today where those pas- 
tures stood there are streets “and houses, 
banks and stores, shops and mills, and all 
those things which make up a thriving city. 
I speak of Berlin. 

Hopkinton must for a long time, if not for 
all time, be a farming town, and this is encour- 
aging, for farming is already one of the great, 
perhaps the greatest industry in the United 
States, or in the wide world. We speak of 
manufacturing as an immense business. But 
the farmer is a manufacturer. It is his 
business to take the raw material of soil and 
humus and the chemicals in air and water 
and work them up into the finished product 
of grains and grasses and fruits; and it is his 
business to find out how to get the greatest 
amount of output out of the raw material 
with the least expenditure of capital. And 
the farmer who can raise one hundred bushels 
of potatoes where the man before. him raised 
only fifty bushels is, so far, a successful 
business man. 

The chemist has appeared as the partner 
of the planter. We live in the age of the tin 
cans—beans, peas, no less than paints and 
putties are put up in tin cans. So also is 
fertility put up in cans. A pint and a half 


hysician, and has been in active 


practice in town nearly half a century. He is a native of Goffstown, born } ovember 23, 1846, was educated 


in the Goffstown and Manchester high schools; studied medicine with D 


r. A. F. Carr of Goffstown, and Doctors 


Buck and How of Manchester, and attended lectures at the Bowdoin and Harvard Medical schools, graduatin 
from the latter in 1867, in May of which year he commenced practice in Contoocook, where he has since continu 


with great success, being 
Library Association, the 


articularly proficient in surgery. He is prominently identified with the Contoocook 
. H. Antiquarian Society, the I. O. O. F., and Mt. Horeb Commandery, K. T., of Con- 


cord. He is health officer for the town, and has served on the school committee. 
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is sold for $2.50, and there is enough in it for 
an acre. Now it may at first seem strange 
to buy fertility by the can. But why not? 
We have long bought it by the cartload, and 
some years ago we began to buy it by the 
bag. Now, if you can have fertility put up 
by the cartload, and in a concentrated form 
have it put up by the bag, why should it be 
thought incredible that we should buy it by 
the can? And if it is a fact that a can of 
fertility at $2.50 per can “‘just about doubles 
the productivity of the soil,” why should we 
allow any prejudice against the can to rob 
us of its benefit? It is said that ‘‘the tin can 
is the emblem of civilization. Its absence 
defines the savage; its use sets apart from the 
barbarian the modern, fore-handed sanitary 
man. It is the civilization’s defence against 
the leanness of lean years, and against the 
attacks of carnivorous germs. The can con- 
tains ‘cultures’ of live bacteria, the friendly, 
indispensable bacteria that accumulate de- 
posits of nitrogen from the air. ; 
These ‘cultures’ are mixed with diluted glue 
or molasses and the mixture is poured over the seeds you intend to plant and stirred 


1 





Hon. Grosvenor A. Curtice 

















Free Baptist Church—High School, Contoocook 


Hon. Grosvenor A. Curtice, a native of Lempster, but long time resident of Contoocock, located here in 1865, 
after the close of the Civil War, in which he rendered gallant service, and gained the rank of captain. He was 
extensively engaged in general mercantile business, and prominent in public affairs, serving as town clerk, treasurer 
of school committee, representative, state senator, councilor and postmaster. He was made United States Pension 
Agent in 1906, and died September 29, 1907. He married, first, Sara A. Johnson, who died in 1869; second, Augusta 
Wilson, who survived him two years. 
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around until each seed is smeared with it, 
then the seeds are planted in the ordinary 
way. It has been found that there is no 
such thing as ‘worn out’ soil. It is at worst 
only tired—and science is teaching the 
farmer how to restore its fertility.” 

Let me quote still further from one of the 
most reliable and helpful magazines in the 
country. ‘‘The star of agricultural empire 
no longer wends its way westward; today it 
is leading the feet of young men back to the 
east, where land is cheap, where money is 
more plentiful, and where your market lies 
at your very door. We used to hear of 
cattle growers on great ranches in Idaho and 
Texas. But now their treasury of ‘free- 
range’ is depleted, and they are turning to 
the low-priced pastures of the Carolinas and 
Georgia to find the cheap grazing that they 
need; and men who have proved the value of 
high-priced, irrigated alfalfa in California are 
demonstrating that Virginia can grow it 
just as profitably. Science has made all 
parts of the American continent virgin fields 
for pioneering in agriculture.” Years ago 
New England country beef was poor stuff. 
It was composed of cows that had been 








John F. Jones 











Jones Homestead 


JouNn F. JONEs, a prominent figure in the business and financial life of Merrimack County, born March 31, 1835, 
died March 28, 1905, was a native and long time resident of Hopkinton, son of Jonathan Jones of Warner who settled 
on a fine farm in West Hopkinton in 1822. John F. was educated in the public schools and at Hopkinton Academy. 
He managed the home farm successfully for some years, and then engaged in mercantile business at Contoocook. 
In_1885 he removed to Concord where he became treasurer of the Loan & Trust Savings Bank. He was subse- 
quently made president of the same, continuing till his death. He had been town clerk and treasurer of Hopkinton, 
and delegate in the Constitutional Convention of 1876. He was treasurer of Merrimack County from 1881 to 
1883, and was officially connected with various corporations. He married, in 1861, Maria H. Barnard of Haverhill, 
Mass. They had two sons, John Arthur, who was for some years engaged in stock breeding on the home farm, 
and Charles Currier, now in insurance business in Concord. 
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Residence of Mrs. A. 


milked till their horns were covered with 
rings, and oxen that had been fed on meadow 
hay in the winter and on short pasture lands 
in the summer. And the West gave us beef 
from steers that never had been yoked and 
heifers that had been milked at most only 
one or two seasons and many not at all. 








Cuthbert Roberts 


The consequence was naturally that the 
whole country was consuming western beef. 
But now we know that the East can raise as 
tender and juicy beef as the western country. 
Moreover, ten years ago, cattle were ready 
for the market at the age of three or four 
years; today they are just as ready at from 














Stable of Mrs. Roberts 
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one to two years. Years ago flocks of sheep 
were seen on our farms. But the farmers 
began to neglect sheep culture. Then sheep 
.were raised chiefly for wool, today we can 
raise more wool and our sheep are better also 
for mutton, and more is consumed. Ten 
years ago, the average market age for hogs 
was from twelve to fourteen months; today 
the average age is eight months—so whether 
the farmer invests in oxen or cows, in sheep 
or hogs, the time in whic# his investment 
earned dividends has been cut in two, and 
his rate of investment has been practically 
doubled. And whether a man’s money earns 
him five per cent or ten, eight per cent or 
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more per year. What has been done by the 
poultrymen of California, can be done by the 
poultrymen of New Hampshire. It is said 
that improved methods of farmers in the last 
ten years and the general adoption of the 
methods of the best poultrymen would treble 
the yearly over time and capital in the poultry 
business. What this would mean is illus- 
trated by the fact that the value of the eggs 
produced in the United States is approxi- 
mately $275,000,000 a year. 

To one familiar with the history of the 
town, it is apparent that the church is the 
institution which has suffered the greatest 
decline within the last fifty years. But the 


oR. * 





Residence of Geo. N. Putnam—Mt. Putney Dairy 


sixteen makes a vast difference. Further- 
more, ten years ago, when the St. Louis 
exposition was held, the gold medal for cows 
was earned by a cow that made 600 pounds 
of butter in one year. Today such a cow as 
this would be out-distanced so that she could 
not even be entered in the competition. The 
best cows today must produce 1100 pounds 
of butter yearly, and it may as well be in 
Hopkinton as in Hamilton, Ohio. Poultry 
is a farm product. Ten years ago the ordi- 
nary hen laid about sixty eggs a year and 
many do not do any better now. But the 
farmers around Petaluma, California, the 
greatest egg-producing region in the world, 
kill évery hen that does not lay 200 eggs or 


present condition need not be the permanent 
condition. The star may rise over the church 
as over the industries of the town. 

Some years ago there was a church up in 
the White Mountain region which had ap- 
parently been dead for several years. It was 
often unreported and the Congregational 
denomination to which it belonged was upon 
the point of striking it from the list. 
Whether the dead which were in their graves 
heard the discussion or not, no one can tell. 
But something happened, the church was re- 
vived and it is on the list today with a settled 
minister and no debts. Another church in 
the southwestern part of the state was in a 
similar condition with like prospects. This, 
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Mt. Lookout House 


too, is a living church today with a settled 
pastor, a fair church property and several 
hundred dollars of invested funds. Churches 
do not die easily any more than political 
parties. Two years ago the church in Gor- 
ham, this state, was just about entirely off 


the map. Today it is one of the most pros- 
perous and growing churches in the whole 
state. The new life first revealed itself in the 
growing congregation which filled the meeting- 
house so full that it was difficult to find seats 
for the people. At the March communion 








Summer Residence of Gen. H. H. Dudley 
Built by Philip Brown, 100 years ago, on the Site of Kimball Garrison. 
Occupied by Matthew Harvey as a Summer Home While Governor of New Hampshire. 
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last year, 94 members were received into 
fellowship with the church, 44 of whom were 
men, several of whom were over 70 years of 
age, and there was a class of nearly 40 being 
prepared for reception three months later. 
A board of management, consisting of 18 
men, was appointed to meet once a month 
to transact all church business, subject to 
the approval of the parish. A system of 
finance was devised which increased the in- 
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God with a message from his Lord, and he 
makes from 200 to 300 calls upon the people 
of his parish. On last Easter 16 new members 
were received making approximately 200 
since the Easter before, almost one-half of 
these members being men. At some of the 
missionary meetings as many as 250 people 
have been present. A splendid program is 
planned months in advance, consisting of 
music, reading, debates, dramas, etc. The 





Charles Pinckney Gage, M.D. 


come of the church 800 per cent. The parish 
made the largest proposition it had ever 
offered a minister to remain as its permanent 
pastor, and there is always money enough 
to pay the bills and leave a surplus in the 
treasury. A Christian Endeavor society was 
formed in this little, scattered rural com- 
munity which meets every Monday evening 
and has.an average attendance of 125. A 
Boy’s Brigade and a Woman’s Visiting Circle 
are aids in carrying on the work. The minis- 
ter preaches with earnestness as a man of 


minister's salary which last year was the 
largest the church ever paid was increased 
at the beginning of the present year $300 
making it now $1,400. Great interest is man- 
ifested and great enthusiasm prevails. The 
year-book shows that last year 158 members 
were added to the church on confession of 
faith and 4 by letter—changing a church of 
86 members, 31 men and 55 women, with 15 
absent, without a minister and ready to pay 
a salary of $700, into a church of 200 members, 
94 of whom are men and 106 women with only 
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10 absent, having a settled pastor to which it bering of the proprietors’ lots began at the 
pays a salary of $1,400 and always has money  meeting-house, let the new future of your new 
enough to pay all its bills and leave a surplus Hopkinton begin at the same place, for “ex- 
in the treasury. The reporter says, “This cept the Lord build the house, they labor in 
shows what churches can do, if they only vain that build it.” Cultivate the spirit of 
make up their minds to do it.” Caleb and Joshua, who said, “the land is an 
Citizens of Hopkinton, rise up and rebuild exceeding good land, fear not; if the Lord 
your beautiful town. And just as the num-_ delight in us, then will he bring us into it.” 


CHARLEs PINCKNEY GaGE was born in the town of Hopkinton, New Hampshire, on the 5th of April, 1817, on the 
same farm on which, in 1780, his father, John Gage, was born. His mother was Sally Bickford, a daughter of 
Thomas and Abigail (Eastman) Bickford—Abigail Eastman of the Roger Eastman family. Doctor Gage’s 
patern4l grandparents, John and Elizabeth (Fowler) Gage, came to Hopkinton from Bradford, Massachusetts, 
some time prior to the year 1750—at about the same time his maternal grandparents came to the same town from 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. It is recorded of Thomas Bickford that he was a Revolutionary soldier. When a 
boy Doctor Gage attended school in the winter on Putney hill and in the little ‘‘red school house”’ of Stony dis- 
trict, in the spring and fall at ‘“ Ballard’s.”” This Ballard was Jolin Osgood Ballard, his tutor. When eighteen years 
of age he resorted to that most wholesome aid to the pursuit of an education, schoolteaching, and for three successive 
winters taught school in oy pene It was about this time that he joined the Hopkinton Light Infantry, a force 
of sixty-four men, of which he was orderly sergeant. He was one of eight of the sixty-four who were over six feet 
in stature. In 1834 we come to the time of his undertaking the great work of his life, the study, and practice, and 
teaching of medicine, when he was twenty-three years of age. Dr. Royal Case of Hopkinton, N. H., was his first 
preceptor. He attended courses of lectures at Hanover, N. H., Woodstock, Vt., Pittsfield, Mass., Geneva, N. Y., 
and at Cincinnati, Ohio. He received his medical degree in February, 1837, from the Cincinnati Medical College. 
At Woodstock he became the private pupil of Dr. Willard Parker who went from one medical college to another 
lecturing on surgery, rapidly rising to fame, and Doctor G went with him. Whatever town contained Parker 
was the medical capital of the country. Parker was his idol, but he sat at the feet of more than one Gamaliel. 
Other eminent men were his teachers, among them were Reuben D. Mussey, Robert Watts, Henry Childs, Elisha 
Bartlett, Samuel D. Gross and Daniel Drake. Among those of his fellow students who subsequently became 
famous were Oliver Wendell Holmes and Henry Kirke Brown; the latter achieved eminence as a sculptor. Doctor 
Gage practiced his profession for a time in Cincinnati; his health not being good he returned to New Hampshire, 
settling in Concord in July, 1838. On August 27, 1837, in St Andrew’s Episcopal Church he was married to Nancy 
George Sibley, a daughter of Stephen Sibley, Esquire, of Hopkinton. octor Gage joined the New Hampshire 
Medical Society in October, 1838. In 1846 the New Hampshire Medical Society sent him and Dr. R. P. J. Tenney 
of Pittsfield as their representatives to take part in the convention held in New York for organizing the American 
Medical Association. When Doctor Gage came to practice in Concord he brought an educational outfit far in 
advance of that usually enjoyed by the country practitioner of those times; yet this fact would not have brought 
him the prosperity and the leading position that became his in the course of a very few years had he not had ex- 
ceptional natural gifts, for he had to compete with the honorable Peter Renton who had been educated in Edin- 
burgh, then the medical Mecca. Doctor Gage’s practice grew amazingly—he had patients in every town in Merri- 
mack County. What he did with his own horses was prodigious. An account was kept of the distances driven by 
him for a month, and it was found that on an average he drove seventy-five miles a day. He drove his horses 
singly and in his busiest periods he used four horses all the time. Among his patients were Daniel Webster, Gen. 
Franklin Pierce, the Hon. John Wentworth and the celebrated Miss Mitford. He was for many years the leading 
surgeon of Merrimack County. He was a consummate anatomist and a skilful operator. Doctor Gage had a 
remarkable number of students—in his declining years he could recall the names of forty. In November, 1894, on 
the 26th day, he entered into his rest. 





WITHIN A ROOM 
By Harold L. Ransom. 


As I opened the door and entered, 
A fragrance pervaded the room— 
An indefinable fragrance, . 
Like mingled odors of June. 


But hark! did my senses deceive me? 
Was it sound after all that I sensed, 
An invisible exquisite chorus— 
A many-voiced chorus intense? 


‘Ah, no,” a gentle voice whispered, 
“The presence pervading the room 
Is the marvellous soft-singing radiance 
Of beautiful thoughts in bloom.” 
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_ WELCOME HOME 


Written for Old Home Week 


By Raymond H. Huse 


When in other lands we wander 
And in distant paths we roam, 
How our hearts grow warm and tender 
When at night we think of home! 
And the hills we loved in childhood 
Seem to charm us from afar, 
As they did when o’er their shadows 
We beheld the evening star. 


If the years that steal our blessings 
Should our ‘‘welcome home,” e’er take, 
Then the birds would cease their singing 
And our weary hearts would break, 
And for us no gladsome sunlight 
In the meadow or the rills 
But the glory all departed 
From the everlasting hills. 


Yet our life is but a journey 
Round a circle, through the glen, 
And when shadows fall at even, 
We will all come home again. 
In the dear home paths we’ll wander, 
And the years that took their flight 
In our joy will be forgotten 
When we all come home at night. 


And the Father who has missed us, 
When so weary we did roam, 

And the Saviour, who has loved us, 
Will receive us, ‘‘ Welcome Home.” 





LET US KEEP ON 
By Georgie Rogers Warren 


If anticipation beats realization, 
As I am told by many a friend, 
Let us keep on with the dreaming 
If only the seeming makes us happy— 
Way on—to the end! 

















ABIGAIL AND HER ROSES 


By Annie Folsom Clough 


Enchanting beyond description is 
Abigail, her home and everything 
around her. One might say: ‘ What 
an old-fashioned name!’’ But, after 
meeting her, one would understand 
how well the grandness of it fitted. 
I knew her as a slender, graceful girl 
with burnished brown hair—the shade 
of a horse chestnut, fresh from its 
burr. She was then and is now 
always modernly gowned; yet that 
lack of the extreme that bespeaks 
refinement of the old school. 

Her father was a New England man 
of the truest type. Her mother, a 
southern woman with all the fascin- 
ation of the woman of that clime. 
Abigail (named for her grandmother) 
is now past forty, with silver threads 
among the brown and a few tell- 
tale lines of care; those lines are not 
youthful, yet to her face they add the 
charm of life experience. She has 
traveled in strange lands. She has 
plucked her roses and has been pricked 
by the thorns. Although the thorns 
have at times been cruelly sharp, she 
has never allowed herself to forget 
the fragrance of the roses. 

The house on the hill which has 
been closed for years (except for the 
caretaker and his wife who lived in 
the rear), has been opened to the 
sunshine and floods of perfumed air 
from the old-fashioned garden. Was 
there ever a more home-like abode? 
That dear, brick house with its 
white trimmings, green blinds, white 
front door with its side lights and the 
quaint green slatted fan above it. 
The front yard fence is painted white 
and there is a crushed white shell 
walk, bordered with the pungent box. 

A stranger is walking down the 
street and the people are wondering 
(as they always do in a country 
village) who he is. He appears to 
know his way, for he familiarly 
unfastens the gate, goes to the door 
and pulls the knob which jingles a 
bell at the end of a wire. 


Twenty years since he stood on 
these stone steps, polished by foot 
falls, and looked through the wide 
hall to greet the girl seated on the 
veranda at the back of the house. 
How eagerly she hastened to un- 
fasten the screen and bade him enter, 
for their hearts were filled with the 
cloudless hopes and ambitions of the 
young. 

In an hour hope was _ blasted. 
They thought that their hearts were 
broken, but hearts do not break. 
They bend and twist and go on doing 
what they have to do. If the right 
blood bounds in the veins, trials 
broaden and help one to appreciate 
the joys which in some way come to 
those who struggle to do their best. 

The fathers of David Penhallow and 
Abigail Gardner had not been friends 
since boyhood. The mothers were 
girl friends and had always kept up 
the intimacy; so the boy and girl had 
grown into each other’s lives from 
birth. He was three years older than 
she and it was he who assisted her to 
take her first step. They shared all 
of childhood’s joys and griefs and it 
never occurred to either of them that 
their lives were to drift apart. John | 
Penhallow and Amos Gardner never 
raised the slightest objection to the un- 
dying friendship between the women 
and children. 

When John Penhallow died, he 
left his family the home and a farm 
which yielded a comfortable income, 
but it was not sufficient to insure a 
life support to his wife and his two 
sons. David was the elder, so upon 
him fell the responsibility of deciding 
what was to be done. William ought 
to be kept in school a while longer. 
He was not strong and would always 
need the life which would keep him in 
touch with mother earth. 

During college days David had 
often spent vacations with a class- 
mate, James Lunt, whose father was 
a noted lawyer. David had always 
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leaned toward the law, which greatly 
pleased Mr. Lunt, so when Mr. 
Penhallow was no longer of this life 
to do for his children, Mr. Lunt 
offered David a place in his office, to 
collect bills, keep the books and to 
be helpful in many ways. He was 
to study and Mr. Lunt would assist 
him, so that by taking an advanced 
course in a law school, he could be 
admitted to the bar. 

Accomplished—The new sign reads: 
“Lunt and Penhallow, Attorneys at 
Law.” 

David and Abigail saw no reason, 
now, why they could not marry and 
have a home and that afternoon 
twenty years ago he asked Amos 
Gardner for a wife. Then and then 
only had they any idea that the 
reserved, silent man had never for- 
given John Penhallow for what he 
considered an early wrong. ‘‘ Young 
man—I will not discuss the bitterness 
between your sire and JI, but I will 
never consent to a union between a 
Gardner and a Penhallow. I have 
selected a husband for my daughter. 
You are not to blame. Your only 
fault is that you are the son of John 
Penhallow. Go! Yes go! And— 
and—Yes—God bless you!” 

In less than a year he married 
Abigail to a wealthy widower of his 
choice—for Amos Gardner’s word 
was law in his household. Abi- 
gail’s husband was kind and after 
living together they found that they 
had much in common. She was not 
one who would pass by the roses 
because there were thorns on the 
bushes. She was a companionable 
mother to her husband’s motherless 
girl. The daughter’s fondness for her 
was one of her fairest roses—and she 
and Jane comforted each other in their 
sincere grief when Mr. Rogers died. 

David was successful and the Lunts 
urged and welcomed him much in 
their home. He loved their sen- 


sible, large-hearted way of living and 
he and Ellen Lunt (the lovely daugh- 
ter) found enjoyment in music, art, 
poetry and many things. 


In a 
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delicate, well-bred way, Mr. Lunt 
gave David to understand that he 
would be pleased if he and Helen 
could care enough for each other so 
that the firm might be a family 
concern. David argued with him- 
self that if he could not have Abi- 
gail, he would enjoy a home with one 
for whom he really cared: that he 
would make the most of that part of 
life which was his to get and give 
from the best of life to others. One 
has no right to hug his grief and by so 
doing fling away the opportunities 
for doing something with his life. 
Abigail was not forgotten. She was 
a golden memory which helped to 
keep his childhood associations fra- 
grant. We all should be thankful 
for a gilded past and let it be a help 
to refine the future. 

David and Ellen had a brilliant 
church wedding. Her people de- 
sired it, especially her mother, for 
it was a great event in her child’s 
life and too much could not be done 
to make it a wonderful wedding. 

Time goes on and Mr. Lunt never 
had cause to regret having taken 
David into his office. When John 
Lunt Penhallow was put into David’s 
arms, he felt that his cup of life’s 
blessings was fuller than that which 
falls to the lot of the average man. 
Whenever he thought of Abigail a 
spirit of thankfulness came over him 
that he was blessed with a childhood 
friend who always saw something to 
be grateful for and that influence had 
been such a help. 

The child grew to a sturdy, bright, 
young fellow—then his mother was 
taken with a incurable disease. She 
wanted to live—oh, so much—but 
when she knew at last that there was 
no‘hope for her, she told David that 
she could trust her boy with him. 
John had the pleasure of showing 
his mother his well earned diploma 
when he graduated from the high 
school. She gave him her blessing; 
then in a few days went to rest. In 
a year Mrs. Lunt followed her daugh- 
ter. 




















Abigail and her Roses 


David had always taken the weekly 
paper from his native town and one 
day the local items gave the news of 
Mrs. Abigail Rogers’ coming back 
there to live. Without thinking it 
out, it came natural for him to go 
to her. 

Their meeting was a clasp of hands 
and the only words spoken were 
“David—” “Abigail.” He noticed 
the ring on her finger, a family 
ring that his grandfather gave his 
grandmother. His mother gave it 


to him for Abigail and when obe-" 


dience to her parent parted them, 
both he and his mother most earnestly 
desired Abigail to keep it. At that 
time she had unclasped the slender 
chain from her neck and given it to 
him. The locket which was attached 
to it contained a strand of Mrs. 
Gardner’s hair, also that of Abigail’s. 

We are largely governed by the 
planets under which we are born 
(or fate some call it) and today she 
thought of how much David used to 
like her looks in a white dress, so 
she put on a soft, clinging gown with 
white shoes and stockings. She also 
remembered the pink rose for her 
hair, which at times she had done 
with a pathetic sentiment during the 
past twenty years. He saw it all and 
took from his pocket the chain and 
locket. After a few moments of 
silence they had so much to say that 
the afternoon sun was setting behind 
the hills when they sat to supper on 
the vine shaded porch. Her cook is 
the daughter of her mother’s cook 
and the two girls were in a way 
brought up together as the colored 
children often care for and entertain 
the white children. Abigail is a use- 
ful woman and there is.many an hour 
in which she takes pleasure in pre- 
paring attractive, appetizing things 
to eat. There is chicken (garnished 
with the leaves and red fruit of 
the currant), feathery biscuit, currant 
jelly, glazed, sweet potatoes and 
sponge cake. It meant so much to 
David, for it savored of the early days. 

Then a walk around the garden. 
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He recognized the flowers which had 
been kept alive or new ones of the 
same kind had taken their places. 
How many times they had watched 
the birds bathe in the large flat shell 
which Abigail’s grandfather, a sea 
captain, had brought from across the 
water. 

The years which have intervened 
seem to play no part in today for 
they naturally take up the threads of 
life where they had left them off in the 
olden days. David plucks again the 
fairest rose to be found and puts it 
in Abigail’s hair—then she smiles 
and puts one in his  buttonhole. 
Later he goes to the post office for 
their mail and they read bits of in- 
teresting matter to each other. 

When the moon has risen in all 
its glory, he asks her to walk through 
the orchard to the church yard. They 
visit the resting places of their 
relatives. Twice they go forth and 
back from Mrs. Penhallow’s to Mrs. 
Gardner’s. With her hand clasped in 
his, they feel that a holy blessing from 
the mother is falling upon them and 
David knows that her answer is yes. 

No need for passionate love mak- 
ing. Their love is so pure that it 
seems to them like a sacred thing 
and the sacredness fills their hearts. 
They are not young and they wish 
to be together for the rest of this 
life. Abigail always has something 
to wear without those around her 
feeling the strain of her getting it, 
so an important thing is not an 
elaborate trousseau. She looks very 
lovely in her dress of silver-gray 
soft silk with chiffon overdress of the 
same shade. She always does the 
correct thing and, as a bride should 
not wear white or a veil after her 
first wedding day, the chiffon drapery 
and the dear pink rose seem the fitting 
sentiment as regards dress. It is a 
quiet ceremony; the village parson 
and his wife, William Penhallow and 
his family, Mr. Lunt, John Lunt Pen- 
hallow, Abigail’s stepdaughter and 
her husband and the three home 
helpers are the only guests. 
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David has been successful finan- 
cially and it’s a pleasure that they 
can keep open all the year Abigail’s 
home and his city one, for his, no, 
their son is not through college. 
She is happy in David’s love and in 
the thought that there is some mother 


work to do. We leave her reaching 
out beyond the thorns, gathering the 
loveliest of life’s roses and when she 
has her hands full, she scatters them 
along the pathway of those less for- 
tunate than she. 

Exeter, N. H. 





THE SYLPH OF SUMMER 
By Bela Chapin 


From regions of ethereal blue 
The summer sylph descends, 

Arrayed in robes of every hue 
That in the rainbow blends. 


She wears a semblance ever bright 
Not of telluric birth; 

And she descends on wings of light 
To bless the scenes of earth. 


Through portals of the eastern sky 
She glides on dewy wings; 

She comes when leafy June is nigh, 
And joy and gladness brings. 


And through the months of summer time 
She walks the earth the while, 

And vales, and plains, and hills sublime, 
Perceive her lovely smile. 


But when the summer days are o’er, 
And autumn is begun, 

She wings her way to that fair shore 
Beyond the setting sun. 





TRIFLES 
By Hannah B. Merriam 


Was it a trifle, the loving smile 
She gave me when we met? 
Though long years since then have passed, 
It lingers yet. 


Was it a trifle, the kind word spoken 
When I so needed its cheer? 
No, for the spirit which gave it 
Still hovers near. 


Was it a trifle, the one simple flower 
She left on my table at night? 
No, for the fragrance still lingers 
Giving delight. 














THE PORTSMOUTH ‘“‘WAR JOURNAL”’ 


By Wallace Hackett 


Without adverse reflection upon the 
many daily and weekly papers pub- 
lished in our state at the present time, 
it is safe, nevertheless, to assume that 
a paper published a hundred years 
ago contains much more of interest 
than one of yesterday. It is fair to 
admit, however, that this interest 
arises from the antiquity of the earlier 
publication and that it should be 
judged by the times in which it was 
presented for consideration. Even 
on that basis it is a fair assumption 
that the earlier paper was of more 
importance than those of the present 
day. 

There has recently come into our 
possession an interesting paper called 
the War Journal, published in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., in 1813. It is Vol. 1, 
No. 25, dated August 27, 1813. The 
first paragraph announces that ‘‘ The 


War Journal is published every Friday 


morning, By Beck & Foster, Penhal- 
low-street, opposite the Spring Mar- 
ket, Portsmouth, N. H. Terms— 
Two dollars per annum, half payable 
in advance.” 

As its name indicates, this was a 
journal published by reason of the 
war then prevailing with Great Brit- 
ain, in order to advise the large mer- 
cantile interests in this community 
of the movements and accomplish- 
ments of the army and navy, and 
particularly with a view of its effect 
upon the local commerce. 

The town drew its life from the sea, 
to which all of its industry. was more 
or less closely related. Many of its 
men were afloat much of the time as 
officers or before the mast. A large 
proportion of ‘the landsmen were 
ship-builders, riggers, sail-makers, 
ship blacksmiths, or carpenters. 


Ships were built here, owned here, 
loaded here, and hence sailed on enter- 
prising voyages, returning to this port 
with foreign merchandise for the local 
merchants. There was little manu- 


facturing, it having long been the 
policy of the mother country to dis- 
courage colonial manufactures. 
Things must be made in England, the 
colonies being chiefly valuable as a 
profitable market. 

The farmers and dwellers in the 


. interior made long pilgrimages to this 


port, coming from all parts of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and even far- 
ther north. A caravan of heavily 
loaded wagons or sleds could often be 
seen wending their way slowly to the 
seacoast, having farm products to be 
exchanged for commodities brought 
in from over the seas. Hence may 
readily be appreciated the importance 
of a publication devoted to the in- 
terests of commerce at that period of 
time. Like all papers of that early 
date, the strictly local news was much 
restricted. 

The paper consists of four pages, 
18 by 10, with four columns on each 
page. The printing and mechanical 
execution are excellent; the type clear, 
and the paper as strong and enduring 
as when it was first issued. The col- 
umns are filled with communications 
or letters reflecting the unsettled con- 
dition of public affairs at that time. 
One is a copy of a letter from Com- 
modore Chauncey to thé Secretary of 
the Navy; another is a copy of a letter 
from Major-General Harrison to the 
Secretary of War, both of which are 
full of interest. Another communi- 
cation is entitled ‘‘The Movement of 
Ohio,” anything West of the Dela- 
ware being designated as the Ohio 
country. One column deals with 
what is called ‘‘ British Inhumanity,” 
describing the suffering of prisoners. 

The “Port of Portsmouth” occu- 
pies a prominent place and contains 
many interesting announcements, the 
first being as follows: 


Friday, Aug. 20—arrived the British priva- 
teer sch. Fly (late Clements, commander), a 
prize to the U. S. brig Enterprize. She was 
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captured on the 19th, after a chase of several 
hours. The Fly had but 15 men left on board 
—one of whom is said to be an American. 
She is about 50 tons burthen, and was for- 
merly the privateer Buckskin of Salem.—The 
Fly had taken the same day, off the Isle of 
Shoals, the sloop Dolphin, Johnson, from 
Portland, for Boston, with 13 passengers, 
and had her in co. when the Enlerprize gave 
chase, but she escaped. Next day the sloop 
fell in with a Cape Ann boat and put 14 
prisoners on board, which have ar. at New- 
buryport. 


United States Marshal’s notice of 
the sale of goods captured on the high 
seas also occupied a prominent place. 
Elias Libbey was Deputy Marshal, 
and he specifies: 


Six casks of Camphire, seized and taken on 
the high seas; and four boxes of Window 
Glass, also seized and taken on the high seas; 
and also three bales of Dry Goods, which were 
likewise seized and taken on the high seas,” 
etc. 


One of the interesting advertise- 
ments showing the condition of domes- 
tic utility and the early adoption of 
aids in the household, is worth re- 
peating; it is as follows: 


Patent Columbian Washer. An assistant 
to the good old way of hand washing. This 
machine is a small clump of fluted rolers, so 
constructed as to be placed obliquely in any 
wash tub; by rolling the clothes up and down 
upon the machine, with one or both hands, 
washing is performed with ease, nicety and 
dispatch and of course saves the clothes, 
hands, time, firewood and. soap, (as the pat- 
entee says}, and over three hundred Phila- 
delphians have said in writing, that “The 
Columbian Washer, when put into our hands 
appeared trifling and insignificant, but upon 
our domestics acquiring its use, we find that 1t 
far exceeds anything of the kind, which has 
ever come to our knowledge.” The Patent 
right for a family and one machine is only 
two dollars, with the privilege of using in said 
family all the machines upon this principle 
they may choose. Any family may receive 
machines upon trial gratis, or purchase the 
right and machines before or after trial at 
either of the following places, viz. William 
Walker, Merchant, No. 3 Congress-street, 
Portsmouth. John Wheeler, Esq. At the Post 
Office, Dover. Timothy Gridley, Exeter. 

July 23. 


RECOMMENDATION. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31, 1813. 
We the subscribers, having lately purchased 
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and used a small cheap Machine for washing 
clothes, composed of hollows and rounds, and 
calculated as a material improvement for 
washing by hand, think it best adapted for 
its purpose of any thing of the kind which has 
ever come to our knowledge; as it is small, 
plain, simple, easy and cheap, and greatly 
facilitates the labor without injury to the 
clothes or hands of the person who uses it. 
We would therefore recommend the purchase 
of said machine to our friends and the public. 

James Cooper, Joseph Walker, William 
West, William Milnor, William Rush, and 
many other respectable citizens. 


Thus originated the washboard now 
commonly in use. 


Poetry was not omitted. Under 
this general head are printed stanzas 
to a ‘‘Lady,’”’ by Thomas Moore; and 
other verses. 


Editorials, in the present and gen- 
eral acceptance of the term, were 
omitted, the editors contenting them- 
selves and the public with what ap- 
pears to be largely reprints from other 
and widely separated sources. Ad- 
vertisements were occasional, and 
generally limited to legal notices; the 
proprietors manifestly drew no large 
revenue from that source. One al- 
luring notice states that ‘‘ Another 
prize has drawn the handsome sum 
of five thousand dollars in the Internal 
Navigation Lottery,—tickets at office 
of G. W. Tuckerman.” 


A notice appears of the death of 
Mrs. McClintock, wife of Rev. Dr. 
Samuel McClintock of Greenland. 


It is interesting and assuring to be 
given a close glimpse of our fathers 
and their lives so many years ago. 
Interesting, as it presents the prob- 
lems and difficulties and achieve- 
ments which meant so much to those 
who sustained the burdens of distant 
days; assuring, because it furnishes 
evidence that, after all, we are much 
as they were; that this generation has 
not departed far from the ancient 
standards of right living and good 
conduct. May our children a hun- 
dred years hence have cause to say 
as much for ourselves. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


GEORGE O. WHITING 


George O. Whiting, long connected with 
the famous milk contracting firm of D. Whit- 
ing & Sons, of Wilton and Boston, died at 
his home in Lexington, Mass., June 27, 1915. 

He was born in Wilton, March 20, 1841, 
and was a son of David Whiting of that town. 
He was educated at the Groton School and 
New Ipswich Academy, of which latter insti- 
tution he was, later, a trustee. He devoted 
his life to the milk business which his father 
founded, retiring about eight years age. His 
home had been in Lexington, Mass., for 
many years, where he was president of the 
Lexington Savings Bank, et had been presi- 
dent of the Lexington Historical Society. 
While living in Wilton he represented the 
town in the N. H. Legislature, in 1867-8, 
and was president of the Wilton railroad. 
He is survived by a wife, who was Laura 
Maria Bowers, and three married daughters. 


EDWARD L. HILL 


Edward Livingston Hill, a Boston lawyer, 
and Civil War veteran, died at his home in 
Dorchester, Mass., June 24. He was born 
in Portsmouth, N. H., October 15, 1832, son 
of William and Elizabeth (Wiggin) Hill, and 
was educated in the public schools, Phillips 
Exeter Academy and the Bridgewater, Mass., 
Normal School. He studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and opened an office in 
Boston in 1860, but entered the Union service 
on the outbreak of the war, returning to 
practice after its conclusion, having an office 
at 47 Court Street. In 1869 he married Sarah 
G. M. Blanchard who died in 1907. 


REV. PERLEY B. DAVIS 


Rev. Perley Brown Davis, long pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Hyde Park, 
Mass., and chairman of the school board there, 
died in the Faulkner Hospital at Jamaica 
Plain, June 13, 1915, aged eighty-four years. 

He was born in New Ipswich, N. H., a son 
of Deacon James Davis, April 26, 1832. He 
attended the Academy in his native town 
taught school several years, and graduated 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1861. 
His first pastorate was in Sharon, Mass., but 
in 1867 he became pastor at Hyde Park, con- 
tinuing for twenty-five years. Later he was 
for some years acting pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church of Dorchester, but 
had been retired for some time past, having 
his home in West Roxbury. 


HENRY A. SILVER 


Henry A. Silver, for several years superin- 
tendent of the Suffolk County (Mass.) Court 
House, died at his home in Roxbury, July 10. 

He was born in Hooksett, N. H., April 27, 
1849, son of Thomas J. 8. and Eliza J. (Bart- 
lett) Silver. The family removing to Boston 
in his childhood, he was educated there in 


the public schools. He became early inter- 
ested in mechanics, and was for some time 
engaged with the Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine Company, and later with the Whit- 
tier Machine Company, in the construction 
of elevators. In 1892 he became a court 
officer under Sheriff O’Brien, was later 
promoted to deputy sheriff and for the last 
six years had been superintendent of the 
Court House in Pemberton Square. He was 
interested in genealogy, and a member of the 
Roxbury Historical and New England His- 
toric Genealogical Societies. He was a 
Mason and a Knight of Honor, and Past 
Grand Dictator of the Grand Lodge, K. of 
H., of Massachusetts. 

He married, in 1872, Miss Abbie M. Swett 
of Roxbury, who died in 1909. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, Bertram E., and Wallace P. 


STEPHEN G. CLARKE 


Stephen Greeley Clarke, a native of Gil- 
manton, born in 1833, died, July 14, at his 
home in Tenafly, N. J. 

He was a son of the late William C. Clarke, 
formerly attorney-general of New Hampshire, 
and was a graduate of the Harvard Law 
School. He practiced law for a time. in 
Manchester, but removed to New York City 
in 1864, where he was a member of the firm 
of Stanley, Brown & Clarke, and later of 
Stanley, Clarke & Smith, devoted to customs 
law practice. For some years he held the 
office of Deputy Collector of Customs at the 
port of New York. 


GEN. MARSHALL C. WENTWORTH 


Marshall Clark Wentworth, born in Jack- 
son, August 16, 1844, son of William H. H., 
and Mary (Clark) Wentworth, died in his 
native town, July 4, 1915. 

General Wentworth served in the Fifth 
Maine Volunteers, and in the First New Jersey 
Cavalry in the Civil War, but gained his 
military title as Quartermaster General on the 
staff of Gov. Charles H. Bell in 1881-1882. 
He was chiefly known as a hotel manager, 
having been connected with the old Thorn 
Mountain House and having established 
Wentworth Hall in Jackson, in 1869, which 
he managed until 1906. He had also been 
engaged in the management of winter hotel 
resorts in California. He was a Republican 
in politics and a presidential elector in 1884. 
He was a Mason and an Odd Fellow. May 30, 
1869, he married Georgia A. Trickey, of Jack- 
son, who survives him. 


DR. SUMNER F. CHAPMAN 


Dr. Sumner F. Chapman, one of six sons 
of Samuel Chapman of Windsor, N. H., born 
there February 1, 1835, died in Greenfield, 
Mass., July 18, 1915. 

Doctor Chapman was educated in the 
district school, and at Tubbs Union Academy, 
Washington, N. H., and was for a time en- 
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gagedinteaching. He later becamea machin- 
ist in which business he was engaged 
in Elmira, N. Y., Winchendon, Mass., 
and Bellows Falls, Vt. Later he was thus 
engaged in Turners Falls, Vt. In 1876 he 
removed to Greenfield, Mass. He became 
a spiritualist in 1858 and was one of the 
organizers of the movement out of which 
grew the New England Spiritualist Camp- 
meeting Association at Lake Pleasant. For 
many years past he had been in successful 
practice as a magnetic healer. 

October 7, 1857, he married Maria E. Hurd, 
of Lempster. Their children, surviving, are 
Clinton M. Chapman of Holyoke, Mass., and 
Mrs. Grace C. McVey of Greenfield. 


LEWIS W. BREWSTER 


Lewis W. Brewster, of Portsmouth, the 
oldest journalist in the state at the time of 
his death, died at the Wentworth Home in 
that city, July 24, 1915. 

He was the son of the late Charles W. and 
Mary (Gilman) Brewster, born in Ports- 
mouth, June 30, 1830. Early in life he 
learned the printer’s trade in the office of the 
Portsmouth Journal, published by his father, 
and at the death of the latter, in 1868, suc- 
ceeded him in the management of the paper, 
which he continued till 1903, when it was 
united with the New Hampshire Gazette. 

Mr.. Brewster was a Republican, and had 
served as president of the Portsmouth city 
council; also in the state legislature in 1911 
and 1913. He was a Congregationalist, an 
Odd Fellow, a member of the Warwick Club 
and of the Portsmouth Athenaeum; also of 
the Suburban and New England Press 
Associations. 

In 1855, he married Annie B. Greene of 
Hampton Falls. Of their three children, one, 
Arthur W. Brewster, survives. 


HARRY M. CAVIS 


Harry Minot Cavis, born in Bristol, May 
29, 1857, died in Concord, July 8, 1915. 

He was the oldest of seven children of 
George M. Cavis, a Bristol merchant, and was 
educated at New Hampton Institution. He 
studied law with Hon. Hosea W. Parker of 
Claremont and John Y. Mugridge of Con- 
cord, was admitted to the bar in 1881, and 
located in Concord, where he ever after re- 
sided, except for a time when he was an exam- 
iner for the United States Court of Claims 
in Washington. 

He was for a time confidential clerk of the 
president of the Concord and Montreal Rail- 
road; and was long closely associated with 
Hon. Samuel C. Eastman in the conduct of 
his banking, law and insurance business, 
being, also, a trustee of the New Hampshire 
Savings Bank and attending to the examina- 
tion of real estate titles and the execution of 
mortgages for that institution. 

He married, in 1897, Miss Kate Chandler, 
on survives, with one son, George Chandler 

avis. 
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GEN. HARLEY B. ROBY 


Gen. Harley B. Roby, commander of the 
First Regiment, N. H. N. G., born in Concord, 
December 13, 1863, died there, after a long 
illness, August 6, 1915. 

He was educated in the public schools, and 
was for some years a clerk in the banking 
house of E. H. Rollins & Sons, subsequently 
becoming a member of the firm, and holding 
the position of secretary and director. Later 
he disposed of his interest, and was for four 


-years engaged in a private banking business, 


when, in March, 1896, he formed a partner- 
ship, in the same line, with Frank M. Knowles, 
which was continued, till his retirement last 
spring on account of ill health. 

He had been connected with the National 
Guard since 1886, rising from a subordinate 
position to the command of the regiment, in 
which he succeeded Colonel Babbidge, 
November 9, 1913. A few months since, he 
was brevetted a brigadier general, by Gov- 
ernor Spaulding. 

He was a Congregationalist and a Repub- 
lican, had served in the Concord board of 
Aldermen, and in the state legislature in 1901 
and 1903. He was a Mason, an Elk, a mem- 
ber of the Wonolancet Club, and of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

October 3, 1889, he united in marriage with 
Miss Jennie D., daughter of the late Frank 
Jones of Concord, who survives, with one 
daughter, Miss Marion. 


ALEXIS PROCTOR 


Alexis Proctor, long a prominent business 
man of Franklin, died at his home in that city, 
August 10, 1915. 

He was a native of Derry, born March 4, 
1826, the son of Benjamin and Rachel (Camp- 
bell) Proctor, and was educated in the public 
schools and PinkertonAcademy. For twenty 

ears he taught school and was engaged as a 
and surveyor and auctioneer in Derry and 
surrounding towns. In 1864 he removed to 
Franklin, and was for ten years clerk and 
paymaster in the Taylor, and the Stevens 
Woolen Mills, after which he was devoted to 
the banking business, becoming treasurer of 
the Franklin Savings Bank in 1874, and 
serving thirty-two years in that capacity. 
He was also one of the incorporators of the 
Franklin National Bank. 

Mr. Proctor was a Republican in politics, 
and served four years as a Representative in 
the state legislature from Derry. He had 
been, also, a member of the superintending 
school committee in Franklin, and for twelve 
years an assessor. He wasa Mason, the 
oldest member of Meridian Lodge of Franklin, 
and a member of Mount Horeb Commandery, 
K. T., of Concord. He had been a trustee of 
the Unitarian Church at Franklin since its 
organization. 

Mr. Proctor married, May 30, 1850, Miss 
Emma Gage of Pelham, who died October 1, 
1901. Three children, Frank, John P., and 
Mary A., all of Franklin, survive. 
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